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Crisis of Confidence 


ILITARILY, the flight into Egypt is a great defeat. 
Politically and psychologically, it is an even 
greater disaster, out of all proportion to its strategic 
significance, grave though that is. After two years of 
immense difficulties of supply, the real battle for Egypt 
has just begun. The loss of Tobruk is a battle lost, not 
a campaign. On the face of it, it surely need not herald 
the vast and evil trend of consequences which followed 
the retreat from Dunkirk, the fall of France, the unreadi- 
ness of Pearl Harbour and the surrender of Singapore. 
But, for the moment, it probably means more, not less, 
in world sentiment than these catastrophes. 


These continual failures are having a very serious effect 
on the men, who naturally wonder—and are beginning to 
talk. Tobruk has done more to undermine confidence in 
the Army command than all the Daily Mirror could 
possibly say. 

The quotation is from a letter from an Army officer. It 
shows the same acid at work among soldiers as among 
Civilians. Parliament is more critical than it was last 
February ; several votes of no confidence in the military 
conduct of the war, it is being said in the lobbies, 
will be supported by various minorities in next week’s 
debate. Public opinion, raised up to heights of hope by 
the prospect of massed British air-raids and a Second 
Front, is shocked and resentful. In the United States, 
where the news from Libya seems to have shouldered 
the Churchill-Roosevelt talks on grand strategy into the 


shadow, it has apparently aroused more sound and fury 
than the shattering of the American pivot of naval power 
in the Pacific did last December. In neutral Turkey and 
Switzerland, there is talk of British effeteness and 
inferiority. 

What are the reasons for this furore ? Why is Tobruk 
given, even temporarily, a significance which it does not 
yet merit, above that of Dunkirk, Bordeaux, Pearl Harbour 
and Singapore ? In part, the reason is historical. Tobruk 
gains its meaning, not because it is the most important 
set-back, but because it is the latest. It is the monstrous 
iteration of events like these that eats into confidence. 
Yet again, British arms have been baffled, and baffled this 
time when all the official news about output, equipment, 
strategy and military leadership was optimistic. And 
Suez is now quite definitely in danger. It is 
from this background that British and American senti- 
ment takes its present sombre colour. It is because of 
the context of unfulfilled promises that Americans are 
inclined to conclude, finally and fecklessly, that the 
British cannot fight—a dangerous view, and doubly 
dangerous if it leads the armed forces of the United 
States to seek complete autonomy, so that they will fight 
their battles against the common enemy without the full 
aid of the remarkable technical achievements which the 
British Services, above all the RAF, have worked out 
under the stress of continuous contact with the enemy. 

Not many days ago, Mr Lyttelton told the people 
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of America how great the scale of British war production 
had become. He picked out the present large output 
of guns. The Libyan campaign was an ironical post- 
script. The Imperial forces were outgunned as well as 
outgeneralled. Quality in the manufacture of arms is 
sull even more important than quantity. It is of little 
use to the Allied cause that gums are made in tens of 
thousands, if those guns are not comparable on the battle- 
field with the guns of the enemy. It is not far short of 
a scandal that the tank and anti-tank armament of the 
British forces in Libya was so far behind the equipment 
of the enemy. There were improved guns in the field, 
but they were few in number, and even these were not 
equal to the best weapons of the enemy. The American 
material and equipment which went into action was good 
but well behind the German. Mr Lyttelton’s main 
task, as Minister of Production in this country and 
as spokesman for British war production in the United 
States, has been to bring production programmes and 
strategic plans into line. It is no less needful to bring 
production into line with tactical requirements. Two 
weeks ago, instead of two years ago, a reorganisation was 
carried through at the War Office to secure the closest 
possible interconnection between industry and the most 
recent developments in science and military design. The 
lack of this relation was suffered by the gallant troops 
who were beaten in Libya ; even their best weapons were 
devised two or more years ago. In the air, where British 
design and technique have held first place since the war 
started, the enemy, though outnumbered, was able to 
secure the advantage when the critical moments of 
the Libyan fighting came. No invasion of Europe 
could succeed in similar conditions of technical 
inferiority. 

At the moment when Tobruk fell, Mr Churchill and 
Mr Roosevelt were in conference in the United States, 
with their military advisers, to secure “the earliest 
possible maximum of concentration of Allied war power 
against the enemy.” Their spokesman, Mr Harry Hopkins, 
spoke of the “ring of steel” which was being forged 
around the Axis ; he boasted of the second, third, and 
fourth fronts which were to be established; and he 
proclaimed that “Hitler’s cities would be destroyed one 
by one.” Then came Tobruk, the plainest possible 
temptation to divert men and material from whatever 
new fronts the Allied leaders may have decided upon. 
The enemy has not lost the initiative. By his stroke in 
Libya and by his threat to Sebastopol, he has forced the 
makers of Allied strategy to think again in terms of 
defence, rather than of attack. Egypt and the Suez Canal 
must be held. Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Iran must be kept 
safe against the invader. On the Egyptian frontier, and 
behind, stands the battered Eighth Army. Further east, 
in Palestine, Syria and the Middle East, the Ninth and 
Tenth Armies are stationed. Confronting these forces, on 
an arc from Sebastopol to Tobruk, through the Balkans, 
the Aegean Islands and Crete, stand the land and air 
forces of the German Wehrmacht. A choice has to be 
made by the Allied leaders. Is, say, the Ninth Army to 
move west to aid the Eighth? Is Egypt or Turkey to 
be the avenue of German attack? These are decisions 
which must be made on the instant, because no amount 
of reinforcement and supplies, over the many thousands 
of miles between the American and British arsenals and 
these battlefronts, can affect the course of the imminent 
fighting. Once again, the enemy, blockaded and inferior 
in productive strength, has shown the virtue in strategy 
of standing on interior lines with shorter distances over 
which to carry men and supplies. The loss of Libya 
means that, once more, the defenders of vital Allied 
bastions have been caught on the wrong foot. 

Nevertheless, there is no need or cause for despair. 
Pessimism, like optimism, tends to come in waves of 
exaggeration. Opinion is too unstable. The elements of 
victory are unaffected; the superior strength of the 
Allies is still a fact. There is no reason in the 
new defeat to relax plans for the massed bombing of 

German cities. There is no reason to abate the deter- 
mination, which has been expressed in the agreements 
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between Britain and the United States and Soviet Russia, 
and which is being worked out in the United States, to 
concentrate the vast products of British and American 
war industry against the hemmed-in enemy. In this cop- 
text, Tobruk means two things. It means, first, that the 
proportion of strength needed to hold Egypt, the 
Mediterranean, the Levant and the Middle East will be 
greater than seemed likely a few days ago. It under- 
lines, secondly, that the mounting war output of Britain 
and the United States will be useless in the field, unless 
its quality is high enough to match the ingenious equip. 
ment of the enemy, unless it can be deployed and dis- 
posed in the right places at the right time, and unless 
it is managed and manipulated with a military skill equal 
to that of the enemy’s picked generals. Victory is still 
certain, if the apparatus of victory, which is now being 
put together, can be properly used. 

This is a crisis of leadership, as well as of confidence, 
The two go together. Mr Churchill is still the only pos- 
sible leader ; and a Parliament which sought to bring 
nim down might well bring down Parliament itself. Mr 
Churchill, as Defence Minister, will willingly bear re- 
sponsibility for the decisions that have gone awry. As 
Prime Minister he must, in any case, carry the ultimate 
burdens of strategic policy ; and the War Cabinet shares 
them with him collectively. But the Prime Minister has 
said himself that the day-to-day conduct of the war re- 
mains in the hands of the professionals. More than ever, 
there is a case for asking whether the tripartite Chiefs 
of Staffs Committee is a proper director of strategy ; and 
for demanding that a Commander-in-Chief, untied to any 
single Service, should be appointed with a Great General 
Staff, chosen to take a three-Service view of military 
requirements. Nor is this to ask for an unknown super- 
man ; it was General Wavell who laid down before the 
war that command in modern fighting must rest, first, 
upon a grasp of “logistics”—the study of movement, 
supply, transport and distances—and, secondly, upon the 
single combined employment of all three arms. 

This explosion of Allied opinion will spend its force. 
There will be cries for redress. There will be excuses 
and explanations. It is right and just that the present 
volume of criticism should be given voice. It may purge 
away the perplexity of the public. It will warn the leaders 
of Allied strategy that misadventures, accepted when 
weakness was the mark of Allied equipment, will not be 
taken for granted when superiority in output and material 
is claimed. The implications of Tobruk in terms of world 
war and strategy can be exaggerated. The implications 
of the defeat in terms of world opinion should be care- 
fully marked. Morale in Britain would have suffered a 
serious perhaps irreparable decline, were it not that a 
majority of the people still believes in the decisive effects 
of bombing and in the imminence of a Second Front. 
Bombing there must be to the utmost limits of prac- 
ticability..A Second Front there must be, as soon as the 
chances of military success in Western Europe seem 
reasonable. 

But the people of Britain and the United States, and 
the struggling peoples of occupied Europe, must not be 
led up the garden. They must be called anew to blood 
and sweat and toil. They must not be given a seemingly 
sure hope and a seemingly sure date for their deliverance, 
if the chances are that events may not work out so well. 
There is no surer way to break confidence than to break 
promises, implied or openly stated. The best reply to 
Rommel’s sucess in Africa and the best riposte to the 
German probing of Russia’s defences will indeed be 
assaults upon the long-stretched frontiers of German 
Europe from the air, from the sea and on land in growing 
strength. The way to stem a run upon the banks is to 
issue credit freely. So, too, can confidence be rehabili- 
tated now only by audacity and by the successes in the 
air and the land attacks which have been so freely 
promised. But the attacks must be successful. The only 
way to restore the confidence that has been shaken by lost 
battles is to win battles. Even in this country, which with- 

stood alone the fierce blasts of 1940 and 1941, hope will 
pine without glory. 
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Russia and 


ay. provisions of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty and the 
Washington Agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union go far beyond the immediate issues 
of the war. The Preamble and Article V of the Treaty 
look forward to the day when Britain and Russia can 


work together in close and friendly collaboration after 
the re-establishment of peace for the organisation of 
security and economic prosperity in Europe. 


Article VII of the Lend-Lease master agreement, 
signed by both Britain and Russia with the United States, 
lays it down that the final settlement 


shall be such as not to burden commerce between the 
two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the betterment of 
world-wide economic relations. 


In the exhilarating atmosphere of common danger, 
with battles to be lost and won together, this assumption 
of political and economic collaboration between Russia 
and the rest of the world may seem obvious—even inevit- 
able. It is very important, however, to remember that 
the assumption constitutes a departure from. pre-war prac- 
tice as great as Lend-Lease itself. Neither politically nor 
economically did Russia systematically co-operate with 
the West, or the West with Russia, between the Revolu- 
tion and June, 1941. At times, non-co-operation went as 
far as the actual severance of all diplomatic and economic 
links. If a new chapter is indeed to be written into the 
relations of Russia, Britain and the United States, some 
more positive effort is needed than simply to rely upon 
the brotherhood in arms developing into a comradeship 
in peace. The obstacles which so obstructed collaboration 
before must be discussed, understood and exorcised. 

Fear is the worst possible basis for any relationship, 
between people or between states, and the relations of 
the Soviet Union with the English-speaking world before 
the war were dominated by a profound mistrust. That 
the feeling was mutual did not make co-operation more 
easy. The first question now is whether there are grounds 
for supposing that this underlying psychological tension 
will have disappeared when the war is over. On the 
Russian side, it was rooted in the Marxist interpretation 
of the particular stage of history in which the Revolution 
happened—an interpretation which the Allies corro- 
borated by supporting first Kerensky and then the White 
Russians. Archangel seemed to give positive evidence that 
capitalist governments inevitably behaved as Marx had 
prophesied they would behave towards a communist state 
in the making. The innate and permanent hostility of 
capitalist governments was common ground between the 
Trotskyite revolutionaries who, on account of this hostility, 
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the World 


wanted world revolution, and the socialism-in-a-single- 
state revolutionaries, who, on account of the same 
hostility, wanted to concentrate on making Russia totally 
independent of the outside world in economy and defence. 
For twenty years, the Russian people lived in a state of 
complete psychological isolation. The world outside was 
hostile and capitalist. The gigantic sacrifices entailed by the 
Five-Year Plans and the preparations for defence were all 
emotionally buttressed on the fear of a capitalist attack. 

The developments of the inter-war years and, above 
all, of the latest war have made nonsense of the Marxist 
interpretation, and provided evidence of its falsity so 
tangible that it is doubtful whether it can ever again 
have so strong an emotional hold. The aggressive nations 
have proved to be not the two oldest established or most 
powerful capitalist countries, Britain and the United 
States. On the contrary, neither has been one quarter 
aggressive enough. It was Russia’s two powerful neigh- 
bours, Japan and Germany, both traditional autocracies 
in which the independence of military power had never 
been properly broken, who finally launched the world 
into war—and in neither case was Russia the first victim. 
The turn of the other “ capitalists” came first. Thus, by 
the time Russia was attacked, capitalism, in the shape of 
an RAF wing or the Valentine tank or the Kittyhawk 
fighter or £750,000,000 of Lend-Lease credits, came to 
its aid. And there is no doubt that the deepest reaction of 
the Soviet people to the new circumstances has been 
profound relief at the end of their isolation. 

If capitalist aggression has been the bogy of American 
and Anglo-Soviet relations on the Russian side, Com- 
munist infiltration has served the same. unhappy purpose 
at the English-speaking end. The question is: can there 
be any weakening or dispelling of this bogy comparable 
to the explosion by the events of the war of the myth of 
aggressive capitalism? There is a high degree of proba- 
bility that the destruction of the first legend will radically 
affect the other. So long as the Soviet Government 
was convinced of the underlying hostility of the 
surrounding world, it made the fullest possible use of 
the Comintern and the various national Communist 
parties in its general defence strategy. Until 1934, 
the policy was that, since all states were equally suspect, 
the local Communists should be used to disrupt and 
weaken their governments. In 1935, the growing gulf 
between “ capitalism” in Germany, Japan and Italy and 
the capitalism of the rest of the world induced the Soviet 
Union to revise its policy. The Popular Front period was 
initiated, and the local parties worked for the unity of 
all anti-Fascist groups. When the non-co-operative policy 
of Britain and France broke up the Popular Front, the 
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Russians turned to direct negotiations with the Germans, 
and, from the German-Soviet Pact until the dawn of 
Hitler’s invasion of Russia, the local Communist parties 
crusaded for a People’s Peace to end the “ imperialist 
war.” Since the invasion of Russia, they have naturally 
swung again to full collaboration with the governments 
resisung German aggression. Obviously, it is not doctrine 
or the desire for revolution that has determined the 
policy of local Communists, but simply the national 
strategy of Russia. It follows that if the Soviet Govern- 
ment is rid of its fear of the West, and therefore 
of any wish to undermine the Governments of Britain 
and the United States, local Communists will remain 
as generally co-operative as they are at present in the 
war effort. These facts do not, of course, dismiss the 
further fact that Communism is also a protest against 
evil social and economic conditions. But this 1s not a 
problem of the state of Britain’s relations with Russia, 
but of the state of Britain. 

Such were the chief obstacles to political collabora- 

tion. The obstacles in the economic sphere were to a large 
extent a function of these deeper difficulties. In any case, 
it is false, when thinking of Russian policy, to distinguish 
between economics and politics. Economics are politics. 
Russia’s trade relations with the outside world reflected 
the basic political position—extreme isolation. After a 
brief period of slightly expanding foreign trade under 
NEP, which continued into the early years of the first 
Five Year Plan, Russia’s exports fell to under one per cent 
of its total output ; and, in spite of this extremly low 
export figure, exports were higher than imports. Russia 
virtually did not participate in world trade at all. 
_ Yet political distrust was not the whole story. When 
in 1929 the launching of the first Five-Year Plan created 
new demands for machinery which the Soviet Union 
had neither the capital equipment nor the skill to make, 
the Government turned to the outside world for help. 
Unhappily this was the time of the Great Depression. 
The bottom had dropped out of the market for primary 
products and Russia had only foodstuffs and raw 
materials, which could only be sold at bargain prices, 
to offer in return for expensive machines. There was no 
possibility of building up a healthy foreign trade under 
these conditions. Later, when the world pulled itself 
little by little out of the slough, there grew up among 
the capitalist states themselves a system of closed national 
blocs, with bilateral trade agreements, quotas and barter. 
Russia could not fit into this system either. Thus. self- 
chosen political isolation was reinforced by the trend of 
world trade and by isolationist policies elsewhere. 

To what extent will these conditions be modified by 
the war? The overriding political fear will have been 
banished. Total autarky will no longer seem essential to 
Russia’s survival. The question remains whether, once 
the negative obstacle to economic collaboration has been 
removed, there will be any positive inducements to 
Russia’s greater participation in world trade. There will 
certainly be none if the closed economic blocs which 
came to rule the capitalist world in the thirties are 
restored. In a world committed to self-sufficiency Russia 


Wages 


HE wages award to coal miners and the claim of the 
engineers for higher wages are reported on another 
page. These two episodes are very different. The coal 
miners have asked for higher wages because their wages 
are low, relative to the importance and peculiar dis- 
advantages of their work, and relative to the wages of 
other workers. The engineers are making their sweeping 
claim, which would increase the total wage bill of the 
engineering industry by over {100 millions a year, on 
the ground that their wages are high, and should be kept 
high relative to other occupations, because of the import- 
ance of engineering in war production. 
Together, these two developments show the impera- 
tive need, yet again, for a national wages policy. So far, 
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is more self-sufficient than most ; and in some ways the 
war has encouraged this tendency by shifting the induys- 
trial centre of gravity away from the west to the great 
undeveloped regions of the Urals and Siberia. Praydg 
has said on a number of occasions that the populations— 
“tens of millions ”—which have been evacuated eastwards 
will remain in their new places of work. A series of 
new and gigantic Plans, centred on these new industria] 
resources, could in course of time repair the terrible 
ravages of war and carry on the steady—and self-sufficient 
—expansion of the Soviet Leviathan. 

The point is, however, that another phase of complete 
self-sufficiency would mean another desperate period of 
iron poverty and work for the Russian people, called 
upon again to make economic development possible by 
their own continued and enforced savings. In the past, 
every sacrifice in consumption has been justified by the 
struggle that lay ahead in which Russia would be com- 
pelled single-handed to take on the entire capitalist world, 
But, after the war, the Russians should be looking back 
on victory, not forward to war, and the victory will have 
been won in the company of Britain and the United 
States. In these circumstances, the Russian people may 
very well hope for a period of better times and easier 
living. This is hardly possible without some measure of 
collaboration from outside. It is not only that the enor- 
mous war losses must be made good. In 1939, Molotoy 
pointed out that the production per head of the popula- 
tion in Russia was still far behind capitalist countries, 
In February, 1941, it was announced that the third Five- 
Year Plan—one concerned, at last, with an increased 
production of consumption goods—would take ten to 
fifteen years to complete. Here surely are solid reasons 
for economic collaboration between Russia and the West. 
The Lend-Lease agreements speak of increasing economic 
prosperity ; and raising the living standards of the world 
is one of the aims now accepted by the United Nations. 
These naturally include the living standards of the Rus- 
sian people, whose improvement will be slow indeed if 
they are again to raise themselves by their own heelstraps. 

The obstacles to collaboration, political and economic, 
could be destroyed, and the biggest question of all still 
remain unanswered. Collaboration for what? If the United 
Nations cannot replace the unity of purpose imposed by 
war by a unity of co-operation for commonly accepted 
aims—the raising of living standards, the securing of 
peace, freedom from want and fear—then the mere 
absence of negative obstacles will not, in the long run, 
prevent a drifting apart, a regrouping on the basis of 
selfish and regional interests, and a recrudescence pro- 
bably of the old fears and hates. The most hopeful thing 
that has come out of the various treaties and agreemenits 
of this war is the recognition that to coalesce in pursuit 
of limited and interested aims is not enough. There 1s 
still no guarantee that this insight given by war will sur- 
vive into the slacker days of peace, but at least it has 
appeared on the horizon of men’s minds. On its realisa- 
tion the future of American and Anglo-Russian co- 
operation finally depends. 


Policy 


there has been none ; and the result has been that wage 
rates have risen, haphazardly, disparately, anomalously 
and unevenly, ever since the war started. Bowley’s index 
of weekly wage rates (1924 = 100) was 106 in August, 
1939, 121 in December, 1940, 1324 in December, 1941, 
and 134 in April this year. There has been little rhyme 
or reason in the increase. The industries which have 
benefited most are either those whose unions have exet- 
cised the greatest bargaining power, or those which have 
escaped Government control for the longest time. 

whole process has been sectional, without any common 
policy either by the unions or on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Each increase has tended to lead to another, either 
because of its effect in increasing prices or because of its 
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effect in disturbing the traditional relationship between 
the rate of wages in one industry and the rate of wages 
jn another. 

The Government has not been unaware of the pro- 
blems created by this scramble for increased wages. It is 
inevitable, in wartime conditions of full employment and 
overtime, that earnings, regardless of wage rates, should 
go up. This rise in earnings, together with the uneven but 
consistent increases in wage rates, soon caused appre- 
hension among Ministers about the prospects of inflation. 
As early as 1939, it was laid down as a principle of 
Government policy that wage rates should not be raised 
more rapidly than the cost of living, and that the cost of 
living should be stabilised, so as to remove the reason for 
increases in wages. In practice, this first stage of wages 
policy was not successful. While attempts were made to 
keep down wages in war industries, that is, in those 
industries which came one by one under Government con- 
trol, wage rates tended to rise elsewhere, wrong differen- 
tials in wage rates between industry and industry were 
established, or maintained, with the result that the willing 
movement of workers from the less essential industries to 
the more essential industries was impeded. By the spring 
of 1941, there was what was regarded as a dangerous 
increase in purchasing power, at a time when the amount 
of goods and services available for sale to civilians was 
increasingly curtailed and restricted. In the Budget of 
1941, therefore, direct taxation was extended to about 
five million additional wage earners—about 50 per cent 
of the total tax yield from this source, however, being 
set aside for repayment in the form of post-war credits. 
From the end of 1940 onwards a determined attempt 
was made to stabilise the cost of living by subsidising 
the price of necessities. / 

The Government’s White Paper on wages policy, pub- 
lished in the summer of last year, warned trade unions 
and arbitration tribunals against seeking or granting 
increases in wage rates, which could not increase the 
amount of goods and services available for civilian con- 
sumption, and suggested, tentatively, the principle that 
increased wages should depend upon increased produc- 
tivity. The White Paper was purely advisory. The Trades 
Union Congress was explicitly hostile to any attempt to 
impose a central or uniform wages policy ; and, in any 
case, the traditional process of sectional collective bar- 
gaining by separate unions, according to their varying 
bargaining power, was !eft intact. It was made plain that 
not even the TUC had the authority to interfere with 
individual trade unions in wage negotiations. There was 
some check to wage increases. For the moment, since 
the cost of living, measured by the official index, had 
been steadied, wage claims became less _ insistent ; 
tribunals were held back from being generous in their 
awards ; wage negotiations tended to be long drawn out, 
which in itself was a delaying factor. The upward move- 
ment in wage rates during the past six months has been 
very much slower than in the earlier period of the war. 

Meanwhile, the Government attacked the problem 
from another angle. Last year, rationing was extended 
to a wide range of additional foodstuffs and to clothing ; 
to-day, it is estimated that something like three-fifths of 
retail expenditure comes under rationing schemes. 
Unrationed goods, like tobacco, drink and many house- 
hold goods as well as luxuries, are subject to heavy 
indirect taxation. The aim has been to prevent the extra 
purchasing power created by extra earnings and increased 
wage rates from being spent. There are many politicians 
and some economists who believe that the need for a 
wages policy, in any financial sense, has been removed ; 
the alternative, the control of physical consumption, is 
regarded as sufficient. 

_ Actually, neither the view of the Government that the 
inflationary process has been arrested nor the view of 
outside authorities that the inflationary process does not 
Matter is very soundly based ; and the purely industrial 
problem has been exacerbated. Wage increases have 
been haphazard. Anomalies have been added to the wage 
structure. Unskilled piece-workers tend to receive more 
than skilled time workers. Heavy workers, the essential 
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but forgotten men of the war effort, tend to be paid less 
than light workers. The general tendency of the Essential 
Work Orders was to freeze wage rates in essential occupa- 
tions, while they were still permitted to’ rise in 


‘uncontrolled employment. There has been considerable 


friction as the process of.mobilisation has been extended, 
when workers have been directed from relatively well- 
paid jobs to essential work in which payment has been 
frozen at a lower rate. From the point of view, there- 
fore, of the war effort alone, the present state of wages 
is far from satisfactory. In the context of public finance 
and post-war industrial prospects, the outlook is little 
better. Immediately, the disparate increase of purchasing 
power takes the form of anomalous differences between 
one family and another in the amount of free money 
which they have available to spend upon the few goods 
and services which are still unrationed ; the discrepancy 
between soldier and civilian has become more marked. In 
the longer run, a large volume of purchasing power has 
come into being, which will multiply the task of the 
authorities after the war in controlling demand and avert- 
ing inflation during the continued scarcity of the transition 
period. Finally, the entire cost structure of British in- 
dustry has been raised. It seems likely that the competitive 
position of British industry in world markets, when the 
inevitable decline in British income from invisible exports 
is taken into account, may only be restorable by a con- 
siderable depreciation—with all the social and political 
consequences that this step would entail. 

The recent increase in wages has indeed been far from 
alarming in extent. The support of the trade unions for 
the war effort has not been jeopardised by friction over 
remuneration. It is probably this consideration which has 
been most influential in determining the Government’s 
decision to have no wages policy. Nevertheless, the re- 
markable claim which has just been entered by the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union should be regarded as 
a sign that the test may still be to come. In present 
conditions there is no reason at all why the engineers 
should not make this claim, in order to retain their differ- 
ential above other workers in the wage structure. There 
is no reason also why other unions should not make 
similar claims in order to maintain or advance their rela- 
tive stations. Each union is free to make the best bargain 
it can ; and the engineers’ claim may well be the begin- 
ning of a deluge which, during the past twelve months, 
has been dammed up by the effects of the White Paper 
and by the transition of the nation’s workers from peace 
to war work. The need for a wages policy, decided by 
the Government and agreed by the TUC, was never 
more urgent. 

It is easy to state, in general terms, the principles which 
it should be sought to apply. First, every wartime wage 
increase, except those designed to remove real hardship, 
should be intended to provide an extra marginal incentive 
to additional war output. That is to say, the principle 
should be payment by results, in terms of war effort ; 
and it is perhaps a pity that the recent award to the coal 
miners, which did include an additional bonus to coal 
production over a standard set for each pit, did not 
tie coal wages more closely still to increased coal pro- 
duction. The second objective should be to remove all 
anomalies which are obstacles to the war effort. Only 
if the right kind of relative wage level, as between skilled 
and unskilled workers and as between essential and less 
essential work, is established, will wages serve as an 
instrument of war. The labourer is worthy of his hire ; 
but the war worker is worthier than the non-war worker. 
The policy should therefore be to restrain all indis- 
criminate increases in earnings, and then to introduce 
high incentive bonuses for war production, together 
with measures to @nforce savings and to prevent the 
present anti-social scramble for unrationed goods and 
services. 

It cannot be too strongly argued that this is not merely 
a matter of wages. It is said, and rightly, that the effect 
of taxation, income tax and EPT has been to hold back 
profits with remarkable success ; it is plain that income 
tax at ros. in the £ and surtax are onerous deductions 
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from most salaries and other incomes. Nevertheless, it is 
politically impossible to impose any kind of a general 
wages policy, for war reasons or peace reasons, for finan- 
cial reasons, for industrial reasons or for social reasons, 


if the amount which remains to be spent out of moderate 


and high incomes, after overhead commitments as well 
as taxation have been met, is left uncontrolled; and 
physical rationing does not rule out comfortable and 


NOTES OF 


Tobruk has fallen and Rommel’s forces are in Egypt. 
Once again the question which has faced the commanders 
of each side at the end of every Libyan campaign must 
be answered. Can the attacking forces, which with every 
mile of advance go further and further away from the 
source of their supplies, round off the preliminary fighting 
in the Libyan desert by advancing to the capture of the 
enemy’s base? This has been the problem each time the 
British have advanced as far as El Ageila ; each time they 
have been unable to push on to Tripoli. This was the 
problem the Italians faced when they sat at Mersa Matruh ; 
which Rommel faced after the first British retreat from 
Benghazi, and which he must now decide with his desert 
victory behind him. Unfortunately, the experience of the 
earlier campaigns does not give any precise guide. There 
is superficially a striking resemblance between Rommel’s 
attack this summer and the British attack of November 
last: in both campaigns there was a swift initial success, 
followed by a setback, which nearly cost the attackers the 
whole campaign ; this again was followed by a substantial 
victory, which sent the defenders scurrying back, the Ger- 
mans beyond Benghazi, the British to Sollum. It is the differ- 
ences that are really alarming. First of all, Rommel was 
able last November to withdraw much of his equipment 
intact. This does not appear to have been the case in the 
present campaign: the British supply of armour was dis- 
astrously broken up in the tank ambush of June 13th, and 
although no information is available about the number of 
tanks and armoured units that were able to reach Egypt, 
there is no doubt that the striking power of General 
Ritchie’s Eighth Army is very seriously reduced. Secondly, 
the gap in quality between the equipment of the two armies 
appears to have increased rather than decreased in the 
months between the two campaigns. Not only has Britain 
failed to secure the lead ; it has definitely fallen behind 
in the race for superior armour and fire power. The German 
Mark IV tank is better than anything that the British can 
put into the field. Reports that it is also air-conditioned or 
refrigerated bear out the belief that German thinking is 
far ahead of the British in working out new methods of 
technical efficiency. Another discouraging feature is the 
problem of reinforcements. The Axis supply line is per- 
haps 1/4oth as long as the Cape route. If Rommel had 
only succeeded in producing losses equivalent to his own, 
the advantage would still have been with him. As it is, 
he may have gained an almost overwhelming superiority. 
All these factors added together present a gloomy enough 
picture to the British public, whose hopes had been in- 
flated by the stupid optimism of statesmen and pressmen 
alike. Neutrals, too, particularly nearby neutrals in Turkey, 
have been very discouraged by this new failure of British 
arms. However, the only point in looking back on this 
disastrous Libyan campaign is to learn its lessons and 
avoid its failures. The real focus of attention now lies ahead 
in the battle in Egypt and the struggle for the ‘Middle East. 


* * * 


The Stepping Stones 


The defence of Suez and of Syria and Iraq may very 
wel! turn on the part played in the struggle by Crete and 
Cyprus. Crete is a key outpost of the German offensive, 
Cyprus of the Allies’ defence. The Germans have been 
preparing Crete for offensive action for the last year, inten- 
sively so for the last six months. In spite of a certain 
amount of guerilla resistance from the Cretans, they have 
been able to extend the existing air-fields in Crete and to 
build a number of new ones ; to concentrate there a size- 
able proportion of the Luftwaffe ; and to make the island 
a centre—comparatively immune from air attack—for the 
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ostentatious living for those who can afford it. The only 
fair and reasonable condition of affairs in wartime is that 
expenditure as well as consumption should be rationed. 
by one means or another. Until this condition is secured. 
it will remain a very plausible answer for trade unionists 
to say, when the restraint of wages is proposed, that, even 
allowing for their larger commitments, other people have 
much more to spend than war workers. 


THE WEEK 


training of parachute troops. Reports speak of 50,000 men 
in training there, and towards the end of May, Kesselring, 
the Nazi air chief in the Mediterranean, is reported to have 
inspected the units. General Student, one of the Nazis’ 
foremost paratroop experts, is also believed to be in Crete 
with the job of organising the island as a base for air- 
borne attack. This striking development of the offensive 
power of Crete helps to explain the difficulties experienced 
by the British convoys, for the narrows between Crete and 
the African mainland have become almost as hazardous as 
the approaches to Malta. The fall of Libya and Tobruk 
can only increase the danger. The RAF retaliated by 
heavy raids on Crete in March and April and during the 
Libya campaign the aerodromes at Heraklion, Kasteli and 
Tymbaki were strongly attacked. But it has not been possi- 
ble to mount anything resembling the furious Axis attacks 
on Malta. Crete must, therefore, be presumed to ‘be a good 
fighting base from which a formidable attack will sooner 
or later be launched. 


* 


The defence of Cyprus should not be as difficult as the 
defence of Crete proved when it was in Allied hands. Cyprus 
can be covered from air bases in Syria and the reinforcing of 
the island would be infinitely easier from the mainland, 
only 150 miles distant, than from either Crete or Rhodes, 
the nearest Axis bases. It is possible that the numerous 
signs of activity in the Greek islands and in Rhodes—where 
extra petrol is being stored and, it is said, barges are being 
constructed—are a preliminary to an attempt on Cyprus. 
The question is, therefore, whether the year’s respite has 
been fully utilised on the Allied side. Press reports have 
spoken of a “ subterranean honeycomb of defences ” ; the flat 
ground has been peppered with obstacles to prevent ait- 
borne attack ; there are a number of new landing-grounds; 
the beaches are constantly watched ; ARP is compulsory; 
and the spirit of the islanders is said to be good—Malta 
has given them an heroic example. The Germans, too, have 
been active. A “Free Cyprus Committee” has been set 
up in Greece and quisling Cypriots broadcast regularly to 
Cyprus. Towards the end of April, they were moved to 
Rhodes, to be nearer the seat of opérations, and their 
propaganda now inciudes a newspaper which is smuggled 
into Cyprus by air. However, the dissidents in Cyprus who 
oppose British rule demand union with Greece, and the 
Nazis are hardly in a position at the moment to offer that 
as an alternative. 





Before the Offensives 


A fortnight after the signing of the London Treaty 
there is still a glow of confident enthusiasm in Russia 
about its terms; in particular, insistence on a Second 
Front and “ total victory in 1942” has pride of place in 
public comment. It should not be forgotten that this 1n- 
sistence on the need for more military effort from the 
Allies springs from a very sober appreciation of the mili- 
tary position. The fact that, so far, no major offensive has 
been launched.on the Russian front does not mean that 
Germany’s striking power has been permanently blunted. 
In Russia, as in Libya, armour and fire power can be de- 
cisive, and nothing in a comparison of the two war efforts 
suggests that Russia has been able to make good the 
losses inflicted in the first year of the campaign—still less 
to overhaul the Germans’ long lead. President Kalinin has 
said that Germany can no longer launch a major offensive 
along the whole Russian front. If this is understood to mean 
that the Germans cannot attack equally hard along the 
whole line from Murmansk to Rostov, it is almost certainly 
true. It does not mean that they cannot concentrate 4 
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werwhelming force at a single point along the line. The 
week’s events have on the whole illustrated the Germans’ 
continued superiority in sheer weight of metal. The de- 
fences Of Sebastopol have been steadily ground down by 
the weight of material the Germans are able to throw 

inst them. On the Kharkov front, too, the Russian line 
has been bent back by a sudden and heavy German offen- 
sive. The Russian desire for a western front is the natural 
desire to see Germany’s superiority in machine power 
skimmed off by diversion to other fronts. The big tests 
of the summer lie all before the Red Army, but in the pre- 
jiminary manoeuvring for position, some vital strategic 
points have already been lost. 


7: * * 
Free Lance 


A speaker in the Commons a few days ago spoke of 
the “slimy trail” which Lord Beaverbrook, he claimed, 
has spread over the face of politics during his career. Very 
rightly, the offending Member was sternly reproved. Such 
allegations do no justice to the services which Lord Beaver- 
brook has rendered to the country of his adoption. In his 
own way, Lord Beaverbrook is a great patriot. He is also 
agreat publicist ; it was this quality which stood out when 
he was in charge first of aircraft production.in 1940, and 
then of the production of tanks and guns in 1941. Now the 
subject of his publicity is Russia. On Sunday, commemorat- 
ing the first twelve months of Russia’s defence against 
Germany, Lord Beaverbrook stole Mr Bevin’s thunder by 
making his appeal to workers for all-out efforts some hours 
before the Minister of Labour appeared at the microphone 
to broadcast the Government’s official piece. Lord Beaver- 
brook’s zeal for Russia is right and deserving. His call 
for more output and for every sacrifice was apt and timely. 
Some of his central remarks, however, perhaps bore the 
marks of something other than patriotism and concern for 
an Ally. He said (as reported in the press), first, that a 
Second Front should be opened at once ; secondly, that a 
Second Front could be opened at once; thirdly, that 
“people in high places” had been opposed to helping 
Russia a year ago; and, fourthly, that “people in high 
places” were opposed—for what he called “ national inter- 
ests” (which surely have some merit)—to opening a Second 
Front now. This is plain mischief-making. It would only 
have been helpful to the cause of this country or that of 
Russia if Lord Beaverbrook had given the names of these 
teactionaries. It is too much Lord Beaverbrook’s practice 
in the speeches which he makes nowadays to puff out a 
cloud of suspicion against people who are left nameless. 
It is hard to avoid the view that these attacks have some 
other and political purpose, however dimly thought out as 
yet. All honour will be given to Lord Beaverbrook for his 
work for England in 1940 and 1941, even if reservations 
must be made about the actual efficiency of that work in 
terms of organisation and output. All honour, too, will be 
given to Lord Beaverbrook for his insistence upon the para- 
mount importance of Russia. But, when he appears before 
large crowds, and speaks in vague innuendoes about guilty 
men, there must be some among his audiences who remem- 
ber the tepeated promises of the Beaverbrook press in 1938 
and 1939 that there would be no war, which helped to 
trick the nation into complacency. There will be others 
who, when they consider the spectacle of the Eighth Army, 
beaten back because of its lack of modern tanks, modern 
anti-tank guns and dive-bombers, remember that Lord 
Beaverbrook himself was, at one time or another, respon- 
sible for the ordering and manufacture of all these items of 
equipment. 


. * * * 


After Wilson 


_. Sir Horace Wilson is to take the opportunity of re- 
tiring when he reaches the age of 60. It is significant that 
his successor as head of the Civil Service, Sir Richard 
Hopkins, who is Second Secretary at the Treasury, is two 
years older than the man he is to replace. This appears to 
mean two things. First, that there is no longer any wish 
to retain Sir Horace Wilson; and, secondly, that Sir 
Richard Hopkins is merely to be a wartime stopgap. The 
new head of the Civil Service is the obvious routine 
appointment—so obvious, that the pundits and people with 
inside information, who knew for certain that another man 
Was to be chosen, were properly fooled. He is second in 
semiority to Sir Horace Wilson. It is very fortunate that 
Sir Richard Hopkins, as well as being the routine choice, 


is a man of great wisdom and many talents. At a time 
when it is above all important that the’ Treasury should’ be 
regarding reconstruction, not simply in terms of money, but 
also in the context of a positive social and economic policy, 
Sir Richard Hopkins has shown himself alive to precisely 
this point. The wider issue, what kind of ‘man with what 
kind of administrative experience and connections should 
be selected to make the appointments upon which the 
quality of administrative policy must depend, has been 
temporarily shelved. There is wide agreement that there 
must be no more Sir Horace Wilsons to tie down policy 
by restricting the choice of men to administer policy within 
the narrowest limits. It is felt by marly people that the 
key appointments in the Civil Service should not be re- 
garded as matters for Treasury decision merely because 
the Treasury pays them. There is a considerable body of 
opinion which holds that the head of the Civil Service in 
the future should be nearer to the Prime Minister ‘and to 
the War Cabinet Offices—that is, nearer to policy—than has 
been the case in the past. But, for the duration of Sir 
Richard Hopkins’s tenure of office, which cannot be more 
than three years, and may be less, these matters must 
remain simmering ; and there is every reason for gratitude 
and relief that this, possibly the last of the old-style choices, 
should be in so many ways such an excellent appointment. 


* * * 


A Square Deal 


It is good news that* the Government has promised 
an “immediate examination” of the position of old age 
pensioners and widows, in response to the Labour motion 
debated in the House of Commons last week. As was 
shown by a recent Gallup Survey, the general public is 
very much alive to the difficulties suffered by old people at 
the present time. It was assumed that the taking over 
by the Assistance Board of the administration of supple- 
mentary pensions in 1940, and the introduction of the 
Determination of Needs Act 1941, would meet the principal 
grievances of old age pensioners. Unfortunately, any im- 
provements that may have resulted from earlier legislation 
have largely been offset by the increase in the cost of 
living ; in particular, the rise in the price of such extras 
as beer and tobacco has deprived old people of their main 
sources of enjoyment. Allowances for the increased cost of 
living have been granted in wage agreements generally and 
in the scales of public assistance ; the claims of old age 
pensioners and widows for similar treatment surely deserve 
consideration. ‘The Labour spokesmen did not, however, 
confine themselves to emphasising the wartime difficulties 
—they demanded the complete abolition of the means test 
principle as applicable to pensions. Although the personal. 
needs test is regarded as a distinct improvement on the 
old household means test, there is widespread resentment 
among pensioners at inquiries by the Board’s officials into 
not only their own means, but into those of their relatives. 
The definition of the term “ household” in the Determin- 
ation of Needs Act still seems to need clarification. The 
position of widows is even more unfortunate. While in 
the case of young, able-bodied widows at work, the pension 
is no doubt regarded as a bonus to their wages, Ios. a 
week is grossly insufficient to meet the needs of the elderly 
widow who cannot get work and is not old enough to 
qualify for a supplementary pension. Similarly the widow 
with young children, unless a nursery school is available, 
may be unable to go out to work; and in any case the 
scale of dependants’ allowances is very inadequate. Widows 
who cannot get work and have no savings or private means 
must perforce fall back on public assistance, thus throwing 
the burden of their maintenance on to the locality, The 
Government’s promise to investigate the situation, it was 
stated, will not prejudice the formulation of any long-term 
policy by the Beveridge Committee. The Committee may 
be expected to give full weight to the striking conclusion 
reached by the Royal Commission on Population—that by 
1970 the number of persons over 65 will have doubled. 
It is therefore all the more important that plans should 
be made now for the provision of social and economic 
security for old people. 


* * * 


Shipping and Shipbuilding 


The realisation of the object of the talks between 
President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill, the “ earliest maxi- 
mum concentration of allied war power upon the enemy,” 
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depends on the supply of shipping. Unfortunately, there 
is reason to believe that, in spite of the tremendous expan- 
sion in America’s shipbuilding capacity and the efforts 
made ‘in this country and in the Dominions, especially 
Canada, the supply of shipping tonnage at the disposal of 
the United Nations is shrinking. Germany is striving hard 
to keep the growing flood of American striking power at 
bay by an intensification of attacks at sea. While no 
statistics have been published since June last Year, the 
losses of the United Nations are known to have been 
serious during the past six months, first in the Pacific and 
lately along the eastern coast of the American Continent, 
and presumably in the Mediterranean. Figures are issued 
periodically in Washington, but they relate to numbers of 
ships operated by the United Nations sunk, damaged or 
attacked without any indication about their aggregate ton- 
nage ; nor is it known what proportion of total losses they 
represent. According to a report of the Navy Department, 
issued in Washington on June 23rd, 13 United Nations 
merchant vessels were “victims of enemy submarine 
action” in the Caribbean during the twelve days from 
June 3rd, bringing total casualties—presumably in the 
Western Atlantic—since Pearl Harbour to 251; unofficial 
reports have put te figure at about 300. If these losses re- 
present a large proportion of the total losses of the United 
Nations, and if the average size of the casualties was approxi- 
mately the same as during the first 20 months of the war, 
the rate would not be alarming. Between September, 1939, 
and June, 1941, British, allied and neutral merchant ship- 
ping losses amounted to 1,734 vessels of an aggregate ton- 
nage of 7,104,000 gross, representing an average rate of loss 
of 522 vessels in six months or about double the figure of 
251 vessels for a similar period issued by the Navy Depart- 
ment. Such optimistic assumptions, however, are not justi- 
fied on the basis of the undefined statistics issued in Wash- 
ington, or as the result of purely speculative calculations. 
Even if shipping was being currently replaced—and it is 
impossible, judging by the pronouncements of Allied states- 
men and unofficial reports from sober sources, to believe 
that they have been in several recent months—the position 
would still be grave. The tonnage needed to mass the full 
striking power of the United Nations at the enemy’s weak- 
est spots is enormous. How vital the shipping factor must 
be in Allied strategy is reflected in the conference on “ ship- 
building and ship use ” called by President Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill in Washington on Tuesday, at which high 
American and British naval and shipping authorities 
attended. If Axis plans are to be defeated this summer, a 
tremendous effort must be made to expand the output of 
ships, to reduce losses by more and better protection, and to 
practise the strictest economy in the use of shipping. 


* * * 


Bargaining in France 


The evil repercussions of the Libyan defeat will be 
felt not least in France, where Laval’s see-saw goes up and 
down with the fortunes of war. The French political scene 
is for the time divided sharply between a vast anonymous 
mass—the “stubborn” folk who will not collaborate— 
and one man, Laval, who quietly but surely is gathering 
to himself all the executive power in France that is not 
the monopoly of the invader. Marshal Pétain has fallen 
into the background on the Vichy side ; Doriot and Déat 
seem to be losing the subterranean struggle for control. 
The triangle is Laval, the Germans and the French people. 
In this three-cornered relationship both the Germans and 
Laval have some bargaining counters. Laval can take his 
stand on what the French people will and will not 
stomach in the way of collaboration. Concessions to Italy 
appear to be unacceptable ; so, too, does the surrender of 
the French fleet—or the imposition of the Déat gang as 
the “Government.” Laval has also some purchase in ex- 
ploiting Germany’s increasing shortage of manpower. 
Against this is set Laval’s utter dependence upon the 
Nazis. A nod from them and his whole house of cards 
of personal power comes tumbling down. The balance is 
thus very delicate, and the latest bargain between them 
illustrates the balance of forces and the underlying tension. 
Vichy has been pressing for eighteen months for the release 
of the French prisoners of war. Nothing lies closer to 
thousands of French homes. So far, the Marshal has 
bargained in vain. Now, however, Laval appears to have 
effected a compromise. In return for workers despatched 
to Germany, some Frenclr prisoners may return home. It 
is a skilful bargain. French workers threatened with un- 
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employment or evacuated from the Channel coast get work 
and bread. Prisoners come home. The French people see 
some concrete benefit from Laval’s régime. The Germans 
get workers. Laval gets another lease of power. 


* x * 


Equality of International Sacrifice 


President Roosevelt’s latest quarterly report on Lend- 
Lease operations (which was mentioned in The Economist 
last week) gave the first official mention to a principle 
which, if it is ever worked out and applied, will be of the 
utmost importance. Briefly and roughly expressed, the new 
principle is that, if one of the United Nations has devoted 
to the common cause as high a percentage of its national 
income as another, then it has discharged its obligations 
and cannot be said to “owe” anything, in spite of what- 
ever may stand against it, either in an old-fashioned 
financial account or in the new-fashioned physical accoun- 
tancy of Lend-Lease. This is the principle of equality of 
international sacrifice; and it is closely akin to the familiar 
principle of equality of sacrifice in taxation. In both cases 
the principle to be aimed at is that individuals (persons or 
nations) shall contribute to the needs of the collectivity, not 
equal amounts, but amounts that impose equal sacrifices, 
If this is a formal and accepted policy of the United States, 
then it is a very generous, very far-sighted and very 
welcome one. There are, of course—as so often happens 
when common sense has to be converted into precise 
language—a number of practical difficulties. Is the test to 
be the devotion to the war of an equal percentage of 
national income? As between Great Britain and the 
United States, that might work well cnough. But the 
devotion to the war by China of 10 per cent of her national 
income would probably involve far more sacrifice than 40 
per cent by the United States. Is the accounting to date 
back to the beginning of the war, or only to the period at 
which it was recognised to be a common cause? What 
allowance should be made for a country which, in addition 
to devoting a high percentage of its current income to the 
war, also draws on its accumulated capital reserves? Per- 
haps, at this stage, these questions are too meticulous, and 
they should certainly not be asked if to do so would imperil 
the acceptance of the principle. One matter, however, 
becomes very urgent, if this line of thought is to be pur- 
sued. There must be uniformity of definition of what 
constitutes income and of what expenditure is devoted to 
the war. National income estimates have advanced very 
rapidly in recent years on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
time has come to put them on an agreed basis. 


* * * 


Medical Reconstruction ; 


The Medical Planning Commission, established by the 
British Medical Association .with the co-operation of the 
Royal Colleges, has issued an interim report. It is only a 
draft, which is submitted to the medical profession for 
criticism ; neither the Commission itself nor the bodies 
appointing to it are in any way committed to its conclu- 
sions. Nevertheless, the report is of great importance, 
because it shows the way in which the members of the 
Commission are thinking, and the suggestions it contains 
can hardly vary greatly from the views of the Commission 
as a whole. It is reassuring, therefore, that although the 
BMaA is a big trade union, the basis of the Commissions 
discussion has not been the rights and interests of doctors, 
but rather the ways and means of providing a .medical 
service which will promote health and prevent sickness as 
well as cure it, and of making all medical services available 
to every individual. So far, official views on medical recon- 
struction have been concerned only with the hospital 
services. The Medical Planning Commission’s report deals 
in great detail with the much more troublesome question of 
the general practitioner as well. It describes a model form 
of health centre, staffed by the general practitioners in the 
area covered, with a certain number of assistants who wou 
be newly qualified doctors. People would be allowed to 
choose their health centre—within reason—and choose their 
own doctor from those working there. The medical sta 
would take over all the ente-natal, post-natal, infant welfare 
and school medical work at present carried out by the 
medical staff of local authorities, although  specialis 
branches of medicine, such as TB work and orthopedics, 
would be undertaken at special clinics. The centre would 
work in close association with the local hospital, and since 
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the Government’s policy for the hospital services places 
the responsibility for providing them on the local authority, 
jt would probably be an advantage if the centre were the 
responsibility of the local authority as well. It follows that 
the scheme is conditional upon the reform of local govern- 
ment—and in particular of local government areas. The 
Commission suggests the establishment of a central autho- 
rity concerned solely with the medical and ancillary services 
of the country, whose policy would be administered by 
committees of the reorganised local authorities. These new 
“regional authorities” would be responsible for staffing 
the hospitals in their areas and the health centres after 
consultation with the other doctors. 


* 


Thus, all the medical services of the country would be 
integrated instead of, as at present, being scattered among 
several authorities and private persons and _ institutions. 
This integration might have to wait until after the war, 
but the Commission adds its support to the view that in 
the meantime the benefits of national health insurance 
should be extended to the dependants of insured persons, 
and that those benefits should include consultant, specialist 
and laboratory facilities. The inclusion of dependants in 
NHI, which would then cover about 90 per cent of the 
population, would help to make the family the basis of 
medical reorganisation and facilitate the establishment of 
health centres. But it would surely be better to go further 
and abolish the income limit for compulsory insurance. If 
the whole population were insured, and general practi- 
tioners and consultants alike were prevented from taking 
private fees, many of the obstacles in the way of medical 
reconstruction would be eliminated, and there could be no 
suggestion that the provision of medical services is in any 
way dependent upon income. 


Children in Agriculture 


An assurance that the employment of children under 
14 in agricultural work will not be encouraged or facili- 
tated, until every other source’ of supplementary labour 
has been fully used, was given by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the Commons last week. It will be generally wel- 
comed. As a result of this statement, Mr Denman with- 
drew the “ Prayer” for the annulment of the recent Order, 
which he and a number of Members of Parliament of all 
parties had tabled. The original Order had given rise to 
considerable uneasiness. Opposition had been expressed by 
influential educational bodies on the ground of interference 
with the school curriculum, and by the National Union 
of Agricultural Workers, which sees in the employment of 
children at 4d. to $d. an hour a possible threat to the stan- 
dards of agricultural labour. The scheme is also viewed 
by some critics as distastefully akin to the practice in Nazi 
Germany, where by a recent decree schools can be closed 
at the discretion of the local Gauleiter, to enable the 
children to help in the harvest. The crux of the matter 
seems to be whether the safeguards provided will be ade- 
quate to prevent the exploitation of the children or their 
employment on unsuitable tasks which might lead to over- 
strain. The Minister assured the House that he was satis- 
fied with the adequacy of the measures for the protection 
of the health and well-being of the children. The local War 
Agricultural Committees have been instructed to see that 
the children do not work for more than 4 hours a day (the 
original Order had fixed maxima of 7 hours a day and 36 
a week), and that, wherever possible, the work would be 
spread so as to enable individual children to be employed 
tor half days only and, in term time, to attend school for 
either the morning or the afternoon sessions. In addition, 
Physically unfit children will not be employed and strong 
penalties will attend any breach of the regulations by far- 
mers. These assurances will go some way, though perhaps 
not all the way, towards allaying the anxiety which the 
Original Order evoked. Apart from general guidance from 
above, the burden of responsibility now rests upon the local 
agricultural committees and education authorities. The 
nature and conditions of the work will depend to a con- 
siderable degree upon the individual farmer and the rela- 
tive scarcity of labour in his particular locality. A water- 
tight system of inspection to ensure that children are being 
used as supplementary and not as substitute labour would 
Probably be impracticable, especially in areas where farms 
are scattered. It is to be hoped that the Commons will have 
an early opportunity of hearing how the scheme is warking. 
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Family Allowances 


The debate on family allowances in the Commons on 
Tuesday was overshadowed by the news from Libya. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, though he agreed to the 
terms of the motion which committed the Government to 
“an immediate consideration” of the institution of a 
national scheme of family allowances, was unable to offer 
any intimation of policy. He said again that any decision 
must wait upon the findings of the Beveridge Committee 
and the outcome of the Trade Union Congress discussions 
in September—and must also be attended by a more 
careful consideration of the financial position and relative 
expenditure on other social services. Nevertheless, the 
debate served a useful purpose in showing once more the 
unanimity of feeling on the subject, just as the House of 
Lords. debate a week earlier had done; and it gave 
Members a chance of conveying to the Government—and 
to the Beveridge Committee—an indication of the wide- 
spread opinion in the country about the pressing need for 
social reform. 


Conscription for Allies 


The Allied Powers (War Service) Bill introduced in 
the House of Commons on June 17th is one of a series 
of Bills which have attempted to settle the legal status 
of Allied nationals in this country with regard to military 
service. Since 1940 the Allied Governments have had the 
right to call up their nationals in this country for service 
with their forces. But the Governments concerned had no 
power to apply compulsion to those nationals who evaded 
the call-up. A Czech or Belgian nationa! who refused to 
join his army could not be dealt with by the Czech or 
Belgian military police, while instances in which the British 
police exerted direct pressure on Allied nationals were cited 
in the House of Commons as an abuse of power. Thus an 
able-bodied Allied national was not subject to the com- 
pulsion which was applicable to every British citizen. On 
the other hand, the Allied Forces Act of 1940 allowed Allied 
military jurisdiction to be applied to Allied soldiers, Simi- 
larly, sailors of the Allied merchant navies are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the maritime courts set up under the 
Allied Powers (Maritime Courts) Act of 1941. The Allied 
civilian was thus placed at a legal advantage compared with 
the Allied soldier and sailor. The new Bill puts Allied 
nationals eligible for military service under compulsion. 
But at the same time it gives them the right to opt for 
service with the British Forces. There have been thousands 
of Allied nationals living in this country for many years, 
among them people who have been brought up in this 
country from early childhood and who have never had any 
connection with the country whose nationals they have 
technically remained. The new Bill thus deprives the 
dodgers of the excuse for dodging, and gives those who 
are eager to serve the opportunity to do so with the British 
Forces, if British environment and British custom suits 
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them best. Another point is that many nationals are 
politically at variance with their Governments, and do not 
wish therefore to serve under them, Yet another is that a 
considerable proportion of the rank and file of the Allied 
armies consists of highly educated people who have to 
serve under less intelligent professional officers and have 
no prospect of promotion. This has hitherto been a deter- 
rent to enlistment, but the right to opt for the British 
Forces should abolish reluctance and enable the British 
Forces to use the talents and knowledge of some valuable 
Allied nationals. 


Summer Sales 


The Government grows in wisdom. It is not long since 
Ministers were reluctant® to condemn stores for holding 
sales on the ground that retailing was already disagreeably 
restrained. Dr Dalton, the present President of the Board 
of Trade, is much firmer. He has stated, with unusual 
frankness, that he deprecates the holding of summer sales 
by stores in the West End of London and other places, 
whether they are what is called token sales or mot. So far, 
so good. But, oddly enough, Dr Dalton is disinclined to 
translate words into deeds. Something of the old coyness, 
which clung for so long around Ministers in these matters, 
apparently still lingers. Not that Dr Dalton is content to 
rely upon exhortations in the House. He is making “ repre- 
sentations ” to the trade. Meanwhile, the sales will proceed. 
Shoppers will be encouraged to buy goods which they do 
not actually need, and to waste coupons as well as money. 
Over the heads of shopper and shopkeeper alike, of course, 
will hang the stern disapproval of Dr Dalton. But nothing 
worse, it seems, will befall them; and the old English 
practice of sales will remain to keep up the morale of 
English housewives—and to undo. the dictates of English 
war economy as laid down by Dr Dalton himself, 


* *x a 
Case Law 


Critics of case law will be specially interested in the 
recent Lords judgment stating the law of frustration and 
declaring that a judgment given thirty-eight years ago in 
the Court of Appeal—and everything based on that 
judgment for thirty-eight years—is wrong. In 1904, one man 
agreed with another to hire floor space for King Edward’s 
Coronation at a price of £141 10s. and paid {100 down. The 
King fell sick with appendicitis. The Coronation was post- 
poned and the contract frustrated. The hirer claimed back 
his £100 on the grounds of the frustration, and his opponent 
claimed the balance of £41 10s. on the ground that it was 
due before the King fell ill and consequently the liability 
preceded the frustration. The hirer lost. If he had gone to 
the Lords, the law would have been decided once and for 
all, but like a sensible man he cut his loss and paid up. 
Now it has been made plain that the Court of Appeal was 
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all wrong. The law of England has never been what the 
judges then declared it to be ; but just because no litigant 
ever thought it worth while, between 1904 and 1942, to take 
the point to the Lords, every transaction that has turned on 
frustration has been handled wrongly. Laymen have paid 
where they should not have paid and received where they 
should not have received. Lawyers have been bound to give 
wrong advice to clients. All judges below the Lords have 
been bound to pronounce bad law from the bench. The law 
has always been that, if a contract is frustrated without the 
default of either party, money that has been paid on account 
must be handed back. But the effective law has been exactly 
the reverse. That is the consequence of case law. In this 
peculiarly Anglo-Saxon system, there are doubtless advan- 
tages ; but laymen will feel that a method of law which 
binds lawyers and laymen to a glaring blunder until some- 
one, at his own expense, fights the point afresh through two 
courts in which he must lose, in order to reach the House 
of Lords where he may win, is a strange and topsy-turvy 
system. “If the view,” said the Lord Chancellor, “ which 
has hitherto prevailed was founded on a misapprehension 
of legal principles, it is of great importance that those prin- 
ciples should be correctly defined.” If it is of great import- 
ance, why wait until a private person decides to spend 
£1,000 in costs to achieve for the nafion the correct defini- 
tion ? Ought there not to be codification at regular intervals 
which will either put right many judgments or, alternatively, 
for the sake of certainty, turn them into good law ? 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1940: — 


Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept.-Dec., 1940 ... 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941 :— 
January-June + 18,698 20,451 39,149 
Er er 501 447 948 
=P eee 169 136 305 
September ...... 217 269 486 
SONNE cn ccss eis 262 361 623 
November ....... 89 155 244 
December ......... 34 55 89 
1942 :— 
NS CCE eee 112 61 173 
No nsosa 99 22 21 43 
Ne es iio 6 21 13 34 
a be ae i 938 998 1,936 
RP peteeet 399 425 824 
Totals to date. . 43,131 53,948 97,079 


Of those killed in last month’s raids, 170 were men, 155 
were women, 48 were children under 16, and 26 were un- 
classified. 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Price of Victory 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


May 29th 

rN the years of the second New Deal, when “ Cactus Jack ” 

Garner was Vice-President of the United States, there was 
on Broadway a musical show satirising Washington under 
the title, “Of Thee I Sing.” In it, the highly-esteemed 
Mr Throttlebottom hesitated to be Vice-President because, 
if he did such a thing, he would hate to have his mother 
know. His advisers reassured him—she’d never hear of it. 

Since 1940, the Vice-Presidency has ceased to be a fifth 
wheel of government. The emergence of the Vice-President 
a3 ‘an active ;administrative officer, signalled last year by 
the appointment of Mr Wallace as chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Defence Board and. the Supply, Allocations and 
Priorities Board, is a constitutional change of future moment 
in days when the gathering together of the various strands 
of executive action is more of a job than any Chief Execu- 
tive can handle. 


Shortly, the new réle of Vice-President will be formalised. 
But just now the fact that the office is in process of conver- 
sion gives Mr Wallace certain exceptional advantages. The 
next-to-ranking official of the Administration, he can never- 
theless make statements that are in advance of the main 
body of official policy. The statement which he made on 
the eighth of this month was his outstanding use to date 
of this capacity. 

He spoke in New York before a dinner of the Free 
World Association, on “The Price of Free World Vic- 
tory.” The Press passed the speech by ; only two New York 
papers featured it—the Herald Tribune referred to it on the 
front page ; and PM played it up with full text ; but the wire 
services, the Times, and papers generally across the coun- 
try gave it rather casual notice. But the speech carried a 
delayed fuse. 

For months, the need for a statement to give the war 
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a place and a meaning in the onward march of history has 
been recognised by many, and felt by many moje. The 
Atlantic Charter was accepted as the maximum that could 
have been put into a document signed by two heads of 
states at a time when one of the nations represented was 
not even a belligerent ; and the case against any statement 
of war aims as domestically divisive at a time when unity 
is of the essence has been strongly made. But all along, 
people have known that the Atlantic Charter is not enough, 
and that unity based on not saying what we are fighting 
for is a unity that saps the will to fight. 

The newspaper columnists and radio commentators were 
the first to wake up to the fact that the necessary state- 
ment had been made. Major George Fielding Eliot said : 


There has been a crying need for a simple, clear and 
honest restatement of the purposes and objectives of this 
war in words which the common man everywhere, in the 
Americas and in Britain, in India and in China, in Russia 
and in the conquered lands of Europe, can understand and 
make his own and be willing to die for, if need be. .. . The 
need for a common man’s creed for victory and peace was 
filled by Vice-President Henry A, Wallace in his address. 


Dorothy Thompson emphasised : 


And he did something else: He placed the Russian 
Revolution where it belongs in the historical scheme of 
things. For Mr Wallace this revolution, the most radical 
of our epoch, is only a half-way house ; only embodies partial 
truth; is something neither wholly to be condemned nor 
wholly to be praised but rather to be understood. He is 
not afraid of it. He sees where and to what extent it fits 
into the movement of mankind toward greater liberation. 
He would not dream of fearing that a revolution which was 
reaction from extreme feudalism, occurring in a largely 
illiterate country, could impose itself intact upon a highly 
developed and literate nation with a long tradition of educa- 
tion, prosperity and self-government. 


Raymond Clapper, in a column headed : “ Watch Wal- 
lace!” gave the best résumé of the speech, allowing full 
value to the connection between the Four Freedoms set 
forth by President Roosevelt and Mr Wallace’s belief 


that every freedom, every right, every privilege has its price, 
its corresponding duty without which it cannot be enjoyed. 
The four duties of the peopie’s revolution, as I see them 
today, are these: (1) The duty to produce to the limit. 
(2) The duty to transport as rapidly as possible to the field 
of battle. (3) The duty to fight with all that in us. 
(4) The duty to build a peace—just, charitable and enduring. 
The fourth duty is that which inspires the other three. 


Dorothy Thompson also stressed that 


there is a hard clear streak of Biblical righteousness in Henry 
Wallace, greatly needed in this war. 


She was referring to two passages : 


In a twisted sense, there is something almost great in the 
figure of the Supreme Devil operating through a human form, 
in a Hitler who has the daring to spit straight into the eye 
of God and man, But the Nazi system has a heroic position 
for only one leader. By definition only one person is allowed 
to retain full sovereignty over his own soul. All the rest 
are stooges—they are stooges who have been mentally and 
politically degraded, and who feel that they can get square 
with the world only by mentally and politically degrading 
other people. These stooges are really psychopathic cases. 
Satan has turned loose upon us the insane. . . . No compromise 
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with Satan is possible. We shall not rest until all the victims 
under the Nazi yoke are freed. We shall fight for a complete 
peace as well as a complete victory. 


The People’s View 


Still more pertinent than what the commentators said is 
what the people said. Three weeks after the speech letters 
and requests for copies are still piling in, from all over the 
country and from all sorts and conditions of men. Many 
of the requests are on business letterheads. Some underline 
their approval by avowing that they are by no means New 
Dealers and adding, “this is the first letter I have ever 
written to a public man in my life.” Others ask permission 
to reproduce the text for their employees. Letters from the 
farms include one from Illinois : 


that “common man” speech of yours was a humdinger 
and one from North Carolina: 


We folk in the backwater of life keep up with the news, 
and we know and appreciate anything said that we can 
understand and appreciate. More power to your strong 
right arm. 


The Trade Union Courier of Albany, N.Y., editorialises : 


Newspapers that usually devote pages of space to the 
“poodle show” didn’t find much “news value” in Mr 
Wallace’s speech. He nevertheless depicted in his speech 
just what a lot of people believe will come true when this 
war is finally over. 


Another trade unionist writes : 


Thousands of members of our international union in the 
great strategic brass mills of Connecticut also listened to your 
speech, and the reaction is the same everywhere. In simple 
language, it was the kind of speech that all men of progressive 
thought had been waiting for. 


National, racial and religious minorities all are repre- 
sented. From California: 


If you ain’t an Irishman you should be, for like myself 
you brand Satan’s imps just as I do. 


From Ohio: 

I believe that it has fallen to you to enunciate the Great 
Address of this great World War. The vision of the emer- 
gence of man into his heritage of full stature has been the 
inspiration that builded our !and, as it was the dream that led 
my own German forbears to take their parts in its building. 


From Boston: 


As a Catholic I find your faith a tremendous bond and you 
have my prayers to give you continued courage and vision. 


Meanwhile, distribution goes on. The International Latex 
Corporation ran the speech in a number of newspapers 
as a full-page advertisement. The Free World Association 
has brought it out as a booklet, with comments attached. 

Senator Green inserted it in the Congressional Record ; 
15,000 reprints have been made. Demands quickly absorbed 
the original edition of mimeographs ; the Office of Facts and 
Figures is now printing it in pamphlet form, in an edition 
of 750,000 copies. It has been translated into 27 languages 
for use by the American foreign language press, and it has 
been short-waved to the world. 
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American Notes 


Libya and the Second Front 


The British defeat in Libya has reinforced the argu- 
ments of those who have steadily emphasised the difficul- 
ties and dangers of opening a new European front in 1942. 
There is, however, a large volume of public opinion in the 
United States which believes that the fall of Tobruk makes 
a diversion in the west more urgent than ever and which 
has welcomed Lord Beaverbrook’s recent speech. This 
view has been pressed by several members of the House 
Military Affairs Committee in the last few days. The 
newspapers have, in general, been cautious, and more gen- 
erous than one might perhaps have expected in dealing 
with events in North Africa. Although there is general 
agreement that the British were outgeneralled, outthought 
and outmanoeuvred, there is a disposition to accept some 
of the responsibility, particularly in regard to the equip- 
ment of the Eighth Army, and most commentators urge 
that here should be no recrimination. Members of Congress 
have been less restrained. Senator Ellender’s outburst that 
he was “ sick and tired of British failures ” was only one of 
many bitter comments which reflect American disillusion- 
ment with the British direction of the war. The Libyan 
collapse followed so quickly on the announcements of 
American victories in the Coral Sea and at Midway that 
an unfavourable comparison could hardly fail to be drawn ; 
and the result is a growing feeling that the United States 
must assume more responsibility for the progress of the 
war. Now that American confidence in the military strength 
of the United States has recovered from the blow of Pear! 
Harbour, and optimism about production is so widespread, 
the agitation for a Second Front, as a cure for all bad news, 
may not prove as amenable as formerly to references to 
the shipping shortage and the difficulties of a coastal 
landing. 


* * * 


The Warship Programme 


The omission of any provision for new battleships in 
the Naval Expansion Bill which is now before the Senate, 
and the decision not to proceed with the construction of 
America’s projected 60,000-ton giants, has been widely 
interpreted as meaning the end of the battleship. There are 
several points, however, which make the step less drastic 
than it seemed at first. The United States already has a 
50 per cent greater strength in battleships than Japan, 
and it is not expected that this ratio can be materially re- 
duced in the near future by the Japanese. This strength 
will be augmented by the completion of a number of 
smaller battleships, whose construction is not to be aban- 
doned. The most urgent need, in view of the continued 
merchant ship sinkings is for numbers of smaller escort 
vessels, for the convoys, which are now in operation along 
the Atlantic Coast, and anti-submarine and anti-aircraft 
ships. About half of the construction authorised by the 
present Bill will be devoted to these types. The other half 
will go into aircraft carriers and cruisers. The lessons of 
the sinking of the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, as well 
as of the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway, have been 
taken to heart; but it is pointed out that if Japanese air 
power can be shattered, the battleship will once more 
become an important asset. 


* * 
The Petrol Fiasco 


Reports that many East Coast filling stations have run 
out of petrol are not surprising. In view of the available 
supplies, the rations established appear to have been too 
liberal; there was no adequate check on sales in the 
original scheme ; and the need for cutting down consump- 
tion was sO unconvincingly presented that many motorists 
applied for supplementary rations or resorted to bootleg 
petrol without any compunction. The temptation to treat 
the motoring public gently was overpowering, despite the 
warnings of Mr Henderson. But even the comparatively 
generous allowances appear to have aroused something like 
a rebellion against rationing, and both the decision to con- 
struct a new pipe-line—with, it is true, second-hand pipe 
—and the President’s vagueness about the need for extend- 
ing rationing, suggest that petrol is regarded as having 
explosive political possibilities. At the beginning of the 
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rationing period, it was estimated that the essential require- 
ment of the region, in fuel oil as well as petrol, averaged 
about 1,300,000 barrels a day. Rail tank cars were deliver- 
ing about 640,000 barrels daily, while established pipe- 
lines, tank lorries, barges, and production within the area 
were responsible for 200-300,000 a day. It was hoped that 
the railways could raise their deliveries to 800,000 barrels 
and that improvements in pipe-lines could fill the gap, 
Meanwhile, however, petrol was running away through a 
variety of loopholes. Some of these have been stopped by 
the abolition of “ X ” cards and the provision that coupons 
must be turned in by filling stations and wholesalers when 
they replenish their stocks; but it is still not clear that 
there is any check on the re-sale of petrol by industrial 
users, farmers, and other main sources of bootleg supplies. 
The pipe-line to be constructed from the Gulf Coast to 
the Atlantic will have a capacity of only 35,000 barrels a 
day, which will do nothing appreciable to ease the shortage. 
What is needed, if the principle of rationing is not to be 
discredited, and if really essential requirements are to be 
met, is more vivid proof of the need for economy ; the 
political courage to set the ration at a realistic figure ; and 
the creation of an adequate system of control. 


* * * 


The High Cost of Cartels 


The arraignment of American business for its cartel 
arrangements with German companies is continuing, 
despite the agreement to suspend anti-trust suits when they 
interfere with the prosecution of the war. The most recent 
evidence presented to Senator Bone’s Patent Committee 
concerns Carboloy, Inc., a subsidiary of General Electric, 
which, it is alleged by the Department of Justice, used an 
agreement with Krupps to monopolise the sale of tungsten 
carbide and restrict its production in the United States. 
The company was said to have refused to _ license 
American companies which applied; and its high 
prices greatly restricted the use of tungsten carbide 
in machine tools. Mr Lewin, the Assistant Attorney- 
General, stated that the result was that German 
production of tungsten carbide was about ten times the 
American, although America produced twice as much steel 
as Germany. General Electric has taken the charges seri- 
ously enough to buy full-page advertisements in many 
papers in order to put its side of the case, and the president 
of the company, Mr Robbins, has claimed that the Senate 
Committee is attempting to act as a court. The reason given 
for postponement of anti-trust suits, agreed to in April, 
was that they distracted high company officials frona con- 
centrating on war production. The hearings of the Com- 
mittee appear equally distracting. There are reports, how- 
ever, that the War and Navy Departments have ordered 
suits to be discontinued without securing the prior consent 
of the Department of Justice as provided in the agree- 
ment. Carboloy is one of the cases where action has been 
stopped, and apparently the Department of Justice is using 
the Patents Committee to put the facts before the public. 


Shorter Notes 


The War Manpower Commission has announced that 
men in the Armed Forces will number six to seven millions 
by the end of 1943 and eventually ten millions. The Com- 
mission estimated that 20 million workers will be needed 
in war production and transportation by 1944 and 12 million 
men and women will be needed to harvest the 1943 
crops. 


* 


The rubber conservation programme of the Army has 
already eliminated two-thirds of the crude rubber used in 
the manufacure of light and medium tanks, cut the rubber 
content of Army tyres by 12 per cent, and lowered 
the rubber content of boots and overshoes by approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 


* 


Mr Wendell Willkie, the former Republican candidate for 
the Presidency, has caused considerable surprise by stating 
that he doubted whether he would ever run for public office 
again. His repudiation of the requirements of party regu- 
larity may eliminate one of the few progressive influences 
in the Republican party. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Japanese Merchant Shipping 


(By a Correspondent) 


hee Great Britain, Japan was predestined by its geo- 
graphical situation to become a maritime nation. From 
a strategic point of view, its position is even more favourable 
than that of these islands. If the British Isles extended from 
their present northernmost point to the Bay of Biscay, their 
position would approximately correspond to that of Japan 
in relation to the mainland. 


Composition of Merchant Fleet 


In 1939, Japan’s merchant marine was the third largest in 
the world, after Great Britain and the United States. Its 
steam and motor tonnage then numbered 2,337 vessels 
of 100 gross tons and upwards (against 1,103 in 1914), of 
an aggregate gross tonnage of 5,630,000 (against 1,708,000 
in 1914). In order to obtain a complete picture of the 
position, 1,600,000 gross tons of registered and unregistered 
sailing vessels (including 40,000 tons of unregistered 
steamers) must be added, as well as new tonnage built or 
purchased since 1939, which may amount to another 350,000 
tons. The gross tonnage of Japan’s merchant fleet at the 
outbreak of war, in December, 1941, was therefore prob- 
ably about 7,500,000, and is likely to be still about the 
same. Losses since the beginning of the war were probably 
offset by tonnage chartered in French Indochina and 
Thailand, or seized by force in Chinese coastal waters and 
Allied territories, altogether estimated at about 500,000 tons. 
This figure includes German and Italian ships formerly 
immobilised in Far Eastern waters. Not the whole of the 
aggregate tonnage of 7,500,000 gross can be used for trans- 
port purposes. The bulk of the sailing vessels are small 
craft, employed mainly in fishing and in the coastal trade. 
Shipping serviceable for overseas transport is probably in 
the neighbourhood of about 6,000,000 gross tons. In June, 
1939, 38 per cent of the whole tonnage was less than ten 
years old. Japan’s fleet possesses a good average speed. 
Recent statistics are not available, but the following table, 
based on about 4 million tons of steamships of over 1,000 
tons in 1937, gives an indication of the position. 


Aggregate 

Number of Gross Speed 

Vessels Tonnage Knots 

Sher ain ek ai ar 162,000 7-10 

361 1,051,000 10-13 

353 . . ; 1,674,000 13-16 

te a vatatac atedans 1,025,000 16-20 
10 ae 97,000 Over 20 


In 1938, out of a total of 2,045 steamships with an aggre- 
gate gross tonnage of about § million, 28 ships of over 
10,000 tons had a tonnage of 359,000, and 213 of 
between 6,000 and 10,000 tons accounted for nearly 1.6 
million gross tons. The largest category consisted of units 
between 3,000-6,000 gross tons ; they numbered 431, with a 
gross tonnage of nearly 2 million. Vessels between 1,000-3,000 
tons numbered 411, with a total of not quite 800,000 gross 
tons, and 962 vessels between 100 and 1,000 tons had a 
gross tonnage of about 350,000. In June, 1940, according 
to the Frankfurter Zeitung, Japan possessed 38 vessels of 
over 10,000 tons, and 885 between 2,000 and 10,000 tons. 
About 10 per cent of the Japanese steam and motor vessels 
Were then believed to consist of tankers, of an average 
Speed of 16-20 knots, and an average capacity of 10,000- 
2,000 gross tons. Another important group of vessels are 
the large depot ships engaged in whaling, which can be 
adapted for use as tankers or as seaplane carriers. 

Japan’s plans for the future development of the merchant 
leet were gigantic. In 1941 a plan was officially published 
with a goal of 15,000,000 tons. The president of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisya went further. Last November he declared 
that 20,000,000 tons were required for the post war period. 
far, however, it seems doubtful whether the task set by 





the General Four-Year plan—7} million tons of ocean- 
going vessels by April, 1943—will be reached. Japan’s ship- 
building capacity was still comparatively small before the 
war, when output amounted to 400,000-500,000 gross tons 
per annum. 


Japan’s Shipping Needs 


The strain on Japanese shipping has been heavy since the 
beginning of the “ China incident” in 1937 which super- 
imposed an additional permanent demand of at least one 
million gross tons upon the regular needs of shipping. At 
the height of the campaign, requirements amounted to as 
much as 1} million gross tons. In September 1940, a total 
of about 54 million gross tons of tramp vessels of more 
than 2,000 tons was employed as follows: 


Tons Tons 

Europe & Africa. . 38,000 South Sea and 
North America, Straits Settlements 601,400 
Atlantic Coast.. 181,500 Australia & India 257,900 
North America, Coastwise ....... 2,519,500 
Pacific Coast... 505,700 io (a)1,016,700 
In Got i ok ccc 243,200 
(a) This unspecified item seems to include the ships employed 
in the ‘‘ China incident’’; it rose from 14,600 gross tons in 


1936 to 1,762,500 tons in 1938. 
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The statistics suggest that in 1940 more than 3,100,000 
gross tons of ships usable for overseas transport were 
employed on trade with areas now in the Japanese “ Co- 
prosperity sphere,” one million was used to maintain the 
armies in China, and a quarter million was in docks. To- 
gether about 4} million gross tons—provided the amount 
of ships in docks did not meanwhile increase—out of a total 
of 6,000,000 tons of ocean-going vessels were employed, or 
laid up, inside the Co-prosperity sphere and not available 
for additional military transport without a serious deteriora- 
tion of trade. 

It is difficult to estimate Japan’s present shipping needs. 
Its import requirements in raw materials which represent 
the bulk of its imports from its present possessions wii! 
probably tend to increase rather than to diminish. On the 
other hand, Japan will ha‘e to reduce its exports of manu- 
factured goods, such as cotton, fabrics, silk, bicycles, china- 
ware, paper, and glass, firstly, because labour is being em- 
ployed on war production, and, secondly, because there will 
not be enough raw cotton for domestic requirements, since 
it can no longer be imported from India, Egypt, Peru, 
Brazil, and the USA. Hence, more shipping space will be 
required for Japan’s imports than for exports; part of 
this space will be provided by the ships which take men 
and materials to the war fronts and, having discharged 
their cargoes, can carry mineral products and commodities 
on their voyage home. Taking all these factors into account, 
a saving of about one million tons out of the total employed 
in “Co-prosperity sphere ” shipping, including the Japanese 
Empire, appears to be the upper [imit ; 500,000-750,000 
tons is probably nearer the mark. This would leave some 
2-24 million gross tons available for military transport pur- 
poses. From this figure, however, must be deducted an 
increasing number of ships in need of repair, not only 
because of damage done by Allied attacks, but also because 
of the more severe strain on them. 

The size of the merchant fleet available for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Allies can, therefore, be assumed 
to be in the neighbourhood of 2,000,000 tons. This tonnage 
can be used for the transport of men and materials to 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, the Philippines, Burma, 
New Guinea, and all the other theatres of war or areas of 
occupation, not including Manchukuo, China and the 
older possessions. Whether this tonnage is sufficient or not 
is hard to say. It seems as though the Japanese intend to 
undertake intensive land warfare in one area at a time, 
an indication that the shipping position is precarious. So 
long as Japan can dictate the theatres of war in the Far 
East, it will probably choose carefully where to attack, 
and will rely for the protection of the occupied territories 
more on the present impotence of the Allies to attack and 
on the shield of its navy than on a strong defence on land. 
Japan is likely to make great efforts in an attempt to increase 
its shipping by building emergency ships; the construc- 
tion of wooden ships has indeed been considered by the 
Diet. 

There can be no doubt that shipping is. the most 
vulnerable spot of Japan; in fact, for the time being, 
possiblye the only vulnerable svot. If Allied bombers and 
submarines are able to intensify their attacks on Japanese 
shipping, the consequences wi!l make themselves quickly 
felt. Japan has no shipping margin of any importance. It 
can possibly replace losses up to 500,000 tons a year, though 
this figure may be reduced by an increasing volume of naval 
and merchant repair work. If Japan were to lose one million 
tons during the first twelve months, the nosition would 


become serious, and a loss of 2 million tons would mean 
catastrophe. 


Clothes Rationing in Eire 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Fune 16th 
On June goth a drastic clothes rationing scheme was 
announced. It cannot be pretended that the scheme was 
entirely unexpected. It had, in fact, been rumoured for 
several days, and the Dublin drapery shops had experienced 
something almost amounting to a run on Monday, the 8th. 
What did surprise the public was the extreme severity of 
the scheme, which, as events proved, was quite unjustified. 
The scheme applied to all cloth, clothing and yarn. Hats, 
caps and footwear were excluded. Every person was to be 
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given 52 coupons to be spent within twelve months, but 
it was provided that one-half of these should not be spen; 
before October 1st. The purchasing power of the coupons 
was extremely limited. For example, a suit of clothes cog 
40 coupons, a raincoat or mackintosh 36, a lined dressing- 
gown 38, and a lined coat 24. So severe was the original 
scheme that it would have been impossible to buy a new 
suit and a new shirt within the year. Other features of the 
scheme were that coupons could be pooled within a single 
family, and that clothes which had already been ordered 
but not delivered would require coupons before delivery, 

As is seen by the pooling arrangement, the principal 
object of the scheme was not, as in England, to cut down 
the purchasing power of the individual consumer, but 
rather to conserve supplies of clothes. There seems to be 
some doubt about the position regarding stocks. Apparently 
the scheme was dictated by precaution rather than by any 
acute necessity. In recent months imports of raw materials 
have been falling off and there is a danger of a future 
shortage of supplies. Possibly the most urgent reason for 
the imposition of the scheme was to prevent the expoft of 
clothes to Northern Ireland which had been carried on 
on a large scale by visitors to Dublin. This no doubt 
explains its extreme severity, but the same object could 
possibly have been attained without putting the domestic 
consumer to such inconvenience. 

The rationing proposals aroused intense opposition on 
the part of the general public. It was complained that 
many people would be unable to obtain a bare minimum 
of clothing during the year. The application of the scheme 
to clothes already ordered but not delivered was felt to be 
a special grievance in view of the great difficulty of getting 
orders executed in recent months owing to the shortage of 
labour. It was further complained that the scheme would 
be hard on the poor, who would be forced to spend their 
coupons on the purchase of articles of inferior quality. 
There was no attempt to control prices, and it was feared 
that the price of better quality goods would tend to be 
higher. Comparison with the English rationing arrange- 
ments indicated that the Irish coupons possessed a _ pur- 
chasing power about half that of their English equivalents. 

The opposition of the drapery trade was even greater 
than the public’s. The representatives of the trade stated 
that they had laid in very large stocks at the request of the 
Government, and in many cases had borrowed from the 
bank to do so. In some lines, several years’ stocks had been 
accumulated. The application of the scheme in its original 
form would, it was stated, reduce sales by 80 per cent. 
The prohibition of expenditure during the summer months 
would leave the shopkeepers with large stocks of unsold 
summer goods. Considerable unemployment would be 
caused in the drapery and tailoring trades, in which many 
establishments would be forced to close down. Such un- 
employment could serve no useful purpose, as it would, 
for example, in England by diverting labour into essential 
war industries, but would probably lead to increased emi- 
gration. The rise in overhead costs caused by the reduction 
in turnover would necessitate raising prices, and the con- 
sumers would thus have to put up with dearness as well 
as with scarcity. 


Official Capitulation 


The opposition of the public and the trade was so great 
that the Government partly capitulated. On Friday morn- 
ing it was announced that the number of coupons for the 
year would be increased from §2 to 78, and that the pro- 
hibition on summer purchases would be removed. It was 
further stated that the Government would control the 
manufacture of home-produced fabrics and clothing with 
the object of ensuring that utility rather than luxury articles 
would be produced. The drapery trade refused to accept 
these concessions as more than a mere palliative and pro- 
ceeded with the preparations for a one-day closing down, 
a procession, and a meeting of protest in the Mansion 
House, which took place on Monday, June rsth. At this 
meeting it was announced that the Minister for Supplies 
had agreed to set up an advisory committee consisting of 
representatives of the drapery trade to administer the 
scheme. 

The handling of the question of clothes rationing indi- 
cates a curious lack of co-ordination between responsible 
Government officials and the trading interests concerned. 
It is obvious that the original proposals were not justified 
by the conditions of stocks in the country, and the hasty 
retreat beaten by the Minister for Supplies has made 4 
bad impression on public opinion. 
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Russia at War 


Ratification of the Treaty 


Tue Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratified the Anglo- 
Soviet treaty on June 18th. Molotov devoted the 

ater part of his speech to post-war collaboration between 
the Allied nations. 

During the debate, most speeches were delivered by 
representatives of German-occupied territories, who ex- 
pressed their people’s hope for early liberation, Among 
the few speakers, the representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ments of the Baltic republics were given much prominence. 
Paleckis, of the Lithuanian SSR, stated :— 


We are confident that not a single day will be lost in 
opening a second front in Europe in 1942. 


‘Deputy Latcis, of Latvia, spoke of the year of Soviet 
rule in Latvia as of “the brightest page in the history” of 
his country. The representative of the Esthonian Soviet, 
Deputy Vares, spoke of the loyalty of the Baltic nations to 
the Soviet regime. Official reports have not so tar men- 
tioned any representatives of the Eastern Polish provinces 
as taking part in this debate, which was obviously intended 
as a demonstration of unity between the USSR aad its 
former western neighbours. 

The most important political statement of the week was 
given by President Kalinin in a press article. M. Kalinin 
declared that 

One can say with certainty that the German Army is not 
capable of carrying out a general offensive along the entire 
front. 


Only on individual sectors offensive operations by the 
Germans may be expected. This optimistic view is signifi- 
cant because his public utterances have usually been 
marked by a high degree of cautiousness. 


* * * 


Revival of Stakhanovism.—The new campaign of 
industrial “emulation” started early in the spring. Origin- 
ally, the methods of the campaign were not very clear ; nor 
was the scope of the “ new Stakhanovism ” strictly defined. 
But, since May on, the campaign has been centrally 
organised and applied to every branch of industry. The 
main feature which has distinguished it from any similar 
previous campaigns has been that the results are now 
checked and made public every month. Formerly, the 
period of campaigning used to be longer—three to six 
months. The intention behind this new arrangement is 
obvious: everything in industry has been geared up to 
the short-term effort. It is the output figures of this month 
or of next month that matter most. Long-term considera- 
tions of industrial policy have been pushed into the back- 
ground by immediate and pressing military needs. The 
general impression is that production for stocks has played 
a relatively minor part recently, and that the bulk of 
weapons produced are being immediately directed to the 
front. This summer’s production has to meet all the 
possible contingencies of this summer’s fighting. Under 
such conditions, it is essential to check the total output 
figures month by month. 

The general results of the May campaign were published 
at the beginning of June. The first places among iron and 
steel works were gained by the blast furnace department of 
the Magnitogorsk Works, the open-hearth furnace depart- 
ment No. 1 of the Kusnetsk Works, and so on. In tank 
building, the famous Kirov Works and “ Comintern ” 
scored the greatest productive successes. No global figures 
and no general indices have, of course, been published. Al! 
that the press has reported has been the records obtained by 
individual Stakhanovites. These records usually make the 
Student of Soviet economics feel somewhat perplexed. The 
Deputy Commissar for the Aircraft Industry, for instance, 
mentions in Pravda a milling worker in an aircraft plant 
who, by using a new appliance, performs the work of 63 
Planers, 55 fitters, 15 millers, etc. In many cases, achieve- 
ments by Stakhanovites have been reported who have ful- 
filled 1,000 per cent, 2,000 per cent and even more above 
the quotas fixed. Besides these, there is the more modest 
category of “200 percenters,” which seems to embrace a 
larger mass of workers. A part of the increase in output— 
—but not more than a part of it—may be attributed to 
longer hours. Yet past experiences have shown that the 


figures quoted are not altogether fantastic. In most cases, 
records have been obtained not by single Stakhanovites but 
by whole Stakhanovite brigades; but the results are 
ascribed to the leaders of the brigade. This makes the whole 
proposition look more realistic. The relatively high output 
of Stakhanovite brigades remains a fact, and the pick of 
the country’s skilled labour has been organised in those 
teams. 

The crucial problem, however, is the relation between 
the productivity of the Stakhanovites and that of the mass of 
average workers. Experience of the Stakhanovite methods 
in pre-war years showed some advantages, coupled with a 
number of disadvantages. Teams of highly skilled workers 
used to be sent from factory to factory to impart something 
of their skill to the workers on the spot and to spur them 
to more intensive and rationalised work. In the short run, 
there was some advantage. The “spurred” factory used to 
show a sudden leap in output. But in the longer run, output 
tended to fall back to the normal level or even below it. 
Factory managers and technicians often adopted a reserved 
attitude towards the Stakhanovite teams. They complained 
that violent ups and downs tended to disorganise produc- 
tion. Disproportions arose, not only between factory and 
factory, but also between whole branches of industry. 
During the last pre-war years, Stakhanovism was, as it were, 
played down. More care was taken to raise the average 
productivity of labour than to score records. The result was 
a less spectacular, but, on the average, more massive and 
steady. 

The present drive means a revival of the original Stak- 
hanovism with all its advantages and drawbacks. Many 
industrial establishments working on monthly plans were 
enabled to show favourable results at the end of May. But 
difficulties have also quickly appeared. Press reports speak 
of establishments which fulfilled and overfulfilled their plans 
for May but have shown a sudden decline in output during 
the first decade of June. This typical fluctuation must have 
been made even more acute this time by the wartime dilu- 
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Too much glamour is given to individual records, and thig 
proved harmful for the work as a whole. 

Other criticisms in the press, with a remarkable frank- 
ness, refer to the problem of quality and quantity. Some jn. 
dustrial managers are said to fulfil their quantitative plans 
at the expense of the quality of output. 

The average increase in output which can be deduced 
from the May figures seems to be between 5 and I§ per 
cent. The “ self-critical ” campaign of the press is directed 
towards removing shortcomings and securing a new pro- 
duction peak for June. 


tion of labour. The discrepancy between the productivity 
of the new “industrial recruits” and that of the highly 
skilled Stakhanovites is too great to be overcome by example 
or precept. 


Other difficulties are reported by Pravda. 


The efforts of one shop are sometimes not consolidated 
by the efforts of other shops and sections. 


Production above the plan by advanced workers, Stakha- 
novites and shock workers does not go to increase the general 
volume of production, but to cover up the shortages of the 
backward workers. 





- ol 
tat 
German Europe The 
has b 
and 1 
Price Control.—There are now three main price cate- quantities of low grade iron ores, which has doubled the = 
gories in Germany, stop-prices, cost-plus-profit prices and costs of production. The huge Hermann Goering Works ol 
fixed prices for armaments. Dr Fischboeck, the Price Com- _at_ Salzgitter, with a capacity of 4} million tons of pig iron, et 
missar, has set up regional price control boards, respon- will have come into full operation during 1941-42. There ~ as 
sible for the control of stop-prices for civilian commodities. is thus the interesting situation that Germany is forced i my 
The cost-plus-profit prices are based on elaborate costing to use the most expensive processes at a time when labour : a 
regulations, and the fixed prices for armaments, which cover is extremely scarce. nm b 
now roughly 1,700 armament manufactures and represent At the same time, Minister Speer has reorganised the gn 
one-third of the total armament output in value, are fixed way in which iron and steel is allocated to users. An iron ad 1 
by the Government Departments. The main object of fixed and steel clearing bank will come into operation on October a 
prices was to reduce prices and to relieve industrialists from I, 1942. The Control Boards will open iron and steel temp 
the cumbersome assessment of costs which was introduced accounts for manufacturers who in turn draw cheques was 
at the beginning of 1939; the new policy seems to have met according to their requirements. The circulation of these charg 
with some success, and Dr Fischboek is now contemplating cheques from one factory to another until it reaches the was 
its extension to civilian commodities. There is no indication iron and steel plants is under the control of the manufac- Arms 
of the principles on which the staffs of the different Depart- turers. Overdrafts are prohibited, and a system of penal- spect: 
ments determine the prices of armaments. Industrialists ties is thought sufficient to prevent any misuse. the la 
have repeatedly moved to send representatives to these Exch: 
bodies but have been refused. The elaine: groups, er Railway Transport.—The annual report of the German of th 
ever, that is, the former industrial fe rg oe consuitec. State railway company, the Reichsbahn, shows an increase, Th 
The main pre-occupation of the ance mmuissar at compared with 1940, in income from passenger traffic of ultra- 
present is the prices of civilian commodities and foodstuffs. 33.7 per cent, and in goods traffic of 11.9 per cent. This ment 
The press openly admits that the official price index has increase is partly explained by the incorporation of Jugoslav or, m 
become largely fictitious. Prices for textile commodities and territory, as well as the acquisition of the last private rail- perio 
clothing, for example, are at least so per cent above the way companies in Germany. Total expenditure increased matt 
prices of September, 1939. Vegetables, fruit and most food during the same period from Rm 7,250 millions to Rm differ 
substitutes have also increased considerably in price. Rents 8688 millions. - publi 
for rooms and flats have been rising for a long time. "The depreciation account has been considerably in- that | 
During the first > Feaee of the war, the prices of _— creased because of the wear and tear of war conditions. sider: 
rationed commodities were allowed to rise unhindered in = Tye Balkan war, the war in Russia and the unusually cold years 
order to accelerate the depletion of stocks. ee schoo! winter strained resources to the utmost. The production of In t 
= thought in the German we eet mucin — locomotives and rolling stock is said to have increased. The sourc 
—_ civilian commodities would be the most effective policy stock of locomotives suffered considerable wear. Great now 
for skimming off excess purchasing power. numbers had to be sent to the east, where the cold did distat 
Dr Fischboeck takes a different line. He wants to safe- much damage. More locomotives were demanded from gethe 
guard the price level; to prevent any tendency towards Germany during the winter, which could only be replaced prog: 
further increases ; and, where possible, to reduce prices. by requisitioning locomotives in occupied countries. In “cha 
Electric bulbs, window panes and a number of electric spite of these difficulties, the report claims that all essential inevi 
articles have already been reduced by from 6 to 12 per eraffic could be carried. the ¢ 
cent in price ; the — of vegetables and fruit have been A number of decrees recently published show, however, able 
fixed ; and the display of price lists has been made com- that the German railway system cannot cope with demand. been 
pulsory. There has been much talk about restoring confi- At the beginning of June, all non-essential goods traffic and 
dence in the currency by maintaining stable prices. Price was prohibited. At the same time, Goering ordered the _In 
control remains a cornerstone of Germany’s controlled formation of special loading commandos for a quicker turn in oO} 
ay round of goods trains. Time limits have been fixed during the 
x which goods must be loaded or cleared. Prisoners of war a” 
will be employed at railway stations. Passenger traffic is ay 
a ossible only with special permits; holiday makers get 
_ Iron and Steel.—The Iron Co-operative is the fourth saaaane poe if they om bound to travel for reasons of Dest 
industrial organisation to cover an entire section of German health grou 
industry. From ore mining to the rolling mills, the whole : ” oneaes 
industry and all its organisations—cartels, federations and 
research unions—are now combined in one new organi- Unemployment Fund.—For the first time, official figures 
sation which will also take over the functions of the Reich have been published about Germany’s unemployment - 
Control Board. It is a giant vertical merger. The immediate fund. During 1934-37, contributions amounted to an annual 
object is obvious. It is a concentration of production on the average of Rm 1,480 millions. During 1938-41, the average 
most efficient plants. increased to Rm 2,300 millions and in 1942 reached Rm 
Germany’s iron industry has undoubtedly been affected 2,700 millions. This increase was due to the fact that the 
recently by transport difficulties. The call up of stocks of high contributions introduced during the economic crisis 
raw materials and semi-manufactures from manufacturers of 1930-32 have never been reduced ; in fact, the fund has 
for redistribution, for which a special company was been used as additional Reich revenue. Credits amounting 
founded, suggests that steel production was not up to to Rm 3,000 millions have been refunded to the Reich. Birr, 
requirements during the winter. It is of some interest that Another Rm 3,300 millions was used to finance the Auto- John | 
the president of the new organisation is Dr Roechling, bahnen. Marriage loans and family allowances used up — 
who owns nearly the whole iron and steel industry of the Rm 1,300 millions. Finally, Km 1,800 millions has been Pease 
Saar Territory. Roechling has been known as a promoter paid into old age pension funds; the contributions of = oy 
of the policy of using German low grade iron ore. In spite the unemployment fund to old age pensions will be in- 
of commanding the French iron ore deposits, Germany’s creased to Rm. 1,480 millions in 1942. Unemployment con- * Fig 


iron and steel industry has been forced to use increasing 


tributions in Germany are an additional tax. 
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Heavy Industry Shares 


N one context after another, during this war, the expec- 

tation that history would repeat itself has been falsified. 
The experience of the “ heavy” industries of Great Britain 
has been no exception to the general rule. Between 1914 
and 1918, this country’s iron and steel producing piant 
proved inadequate to meet wartime demands, and by the 
time hostilities ended it was estimated that productive 
capacity had increased by around 50 per cent. When the 
transition from swords to ploughshares came to be made, 
it was discovered that the latter had considerably changed 
their character during the interim. In 1913, for example, 
one-third of the total steel output was used in shipbuild- 
ing, but in the post-war decades, demand was increasingly 
for steels for high-grade engineering and for the electrical 
and motor trades. The industry was hampered, further, 
because part of its redundant capacity was financed by 
temporary accommodation obtained during the war, which 
was subsequently “funded” by debentures and prior 
charges during a period of high interest rates. The outcome 
was a heavy crop of reconstruction schemes, after the 
Armstrong-Whitworth failure, which was one of the most 
spectacular in the history of the industry. It was only in 
the later thirties that steel company shares received a Stock 
Exchange status comparable, even approximately, with that 
of the years before 1914. 

This sequence of events fully explains the investor’s 
ultra-cautious attitude towards “heavy” steel and arma- 
ment shares from the outbreak of the second Great War— 
or, more accurately, from the beginning of the rearmainent 
period, a couple of years earlier. This time, however, 
matters have taken a course in many respects reassuringly 
different from that of 1914-18. No output figures have been 
published, for obvious reasons, but it is common knowledge 
that total production of, say, ingot steel, has shown no con- 
siderable increase—to say the least—compared with the peak 
years before the war. For this there are two main reasons. 
In the first place, the war has rendered many overseas 
sources of ores inaccessible, while shipping difficulties are 
now severely limiting opportunities of drawing on more 
distant sources, such as the United States—apart alto- 
gether from the limitations imposed by America’s own war 
programme. This in turn has altered the balance of the 
“charge ” fed to the average furnace, which now contains, 
inevitably, a larger portion of scrap, whose collection, in 
the quantities demanded, is in itself a problem of consider- 
able complexity. In the second place, demand has 
been increasingly for special steels required for delicate 
and costly modern weapons of war. 

Inevitably, there has been some increase since the war 
in output capacity for special purposes. But the plant of 
the “heavy” industries generally has not undergone the 
dramatic expansion of the last war. Indeed, it has hardly 
been necessary to bring in all the sub-marginal plant which 
had to be drawn on in the last boom year before the war. 
Despite a certain unavoidable increase in costs, the “ heavy ” 
group of industries, as a whole, have been working profit- 


ably, at something near an optimum production level, with- 
out needing more than a moderate increase of financial 
resources, and without laying up future “ change-over ” 
difficulties which are likely to be more formidable than 
those of the average run of industries when peace returns. 
Under a regime of 100 per cent EPT, of course, few, if 
any, of the immediate benefits of this state of affairs are 
reaching the shareholder. What is of much greater import- 
ance from his viewpoint, however, is the fact that no 
disastrous post-war heritage is being piled up, on a scale 
comparable with that of twenty-five years ago. 


The table at the foot of this page furnishes chapter and 
verse for some of these tendencies. The eight companies, 
whose last three years’ results are shown, are all directly 
engaged on production for the war effort, their activities 
ranging from coal mining, at one end of the scale, to 
finished steel. products and arms at the other. Their profits, 
after taxation, have been falling continuously since the out- 
break of the war, the total for the eight companies for 
1941 being as much as 26 per cent below the 1939 figure. 
All of them, however, without exception, have greatly 
expanded their volume of activity since the war. In the 
absence of production figures, the best guide to such fluc- 
tuations is the stock-in-trade item in current balance 
sheets, though, as some of the companies are holding 
concerns, the changes in parent company balance sheets 
may not be proportionate to those of the groups concerned 
as a whole. For what they are worth, however, the returns 
show that the total stock figures of the eight companies 
increased between 1939 and 1941 by 70 per cent. Inven- 
tory prices are higher now than in the first months of 
the war, and when allowance is made for this factor, it 
would be fair to assume that the volume or stocks which 
the companies are carrying have increased by about one- 
third to one-half since the war. This is impressive but not 
overpowering, when it is remembered that production was 
somewhat below the peak of 1937 when the war broke out. 


The financial strain of coping with increased production 
under war-time conditions is, however, greater than the 
stock figures, taken alone, would imply. The total “ debtors ” 
of the eight ‘companies showed a rise between 1939 and 
1941 of I00 per cent, and the total “creditors ” of no less 
than 116 per cent. This latter item includes provision for 
taxation and “contingencies,” some portion of which, 
undoubtedly, is of a reserve character. Unfortunately, there 
no means of knowing what proportion represents 
resources which the Treasury will eventually drain away, 
and what residuum remains for financing increased output 
now and transitional needs after the war. Almost without 
exception, however, the companies are pursuing a conserva- 
tive policy. In some instances, the rates actually paid have 
fallen since the war, in others they have been maintained. 
But in practically every instance they are well below the 
rates which are being currently earned. 

The Stock Exchange’s appraisal of “heavy ” share pros- 


is 











“Heavy ’”’ Company Resutts, 1939 to 1941 
a | 
Ordinary Capital (°%)t ee ee 
| E=Earned ; P= Paid) Stock-in-Trade anc : a. Ball id 
Profits after ( , . > £5 Debtors Creditors, etc 
* eee Work in Progress an , ° 
Company Tax (£°000) j (£’000) (£7000) (£°000) 
and date of Balance Sheet) 1939 | 1940 | 1941 

l ar Ce | " 
1939 | 1940 1941 E | P E P E | P 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 

nein , , oct = a a 
Wm. Beardmore (Dec. 31)....... 514 375 212 |} 71:7 10 60 -2 10 33-0 10 |1,863 | 2,661 | 2,415 | 597 549 | 1,282 | 1,098 | 1,433 | 1,534 
Birm. Small Arms (2 |) 299 351 202 | 11-4 6 16-1 7k 8 -2 | 7} | 2,519 | 2,344 | 4,063 | 1,669 | 3,162 | 5,634 | 2,372 | 4,486 | 7,808 
John Brown (Mar. Le ‘ 411 427 375 | 16:8a] 15a] 17-5a] 12$a} 15-la| 10a; 89 385 |1,403 | 387 | 387 558 | 1,686 | 1,738 | 1,722 
Colvilles (Dec. 31) ...........- ped ' 354 177 252 | 11-2 8 5-5 8 9-9 8 | 1,835 | 2,664 | 3,117 | 1,467 | 2,970 | 3,223 2,661 | 5,374 | 6,298 
Hadfields (Dec, 31) ......... |} 302 297 259 | 35:1 224 | 40-6 223 | 35-6 | 224 | 1,655 | 2,098 |2,239 | 472 | 496) 981] 623 759 | 855 
Pease & Partners (Mar. 31)* ... .| 306] 265] 223} 11-0] 10 | 10-2} 10 | 8-3 8 234 | 280} 323/| 4854 504| 535/ 561} 611| 545 
Stewarts & Lloyds (Dec. 31) ... . (1,341 | 1,286 [1,142 | 20-3 | 1234 | 24-2 12} | 21-3 | 12 | 2,797 | 4,008 | 4,784 | 3,082 | 3,821 | 4,422 | 1,544 | 2,437 | 3,878 
John Summers (Dec. 31) (b) .........-. 528 | 295 | 353 | 13-5 8} | 105} 6 | 11-9) 6 | 848 | 1,616 1,795 | 783 | 1,077 |1,123 | 570 | 1,052 | 1,343 

| | | | | | 
* Figures in table cover years ended Mar. 3lst, 1940, 1941 and 1942, reapectively. + Gross rates t Includes, in most cases, taxation and contingencies provision. 
; (a) Free of Tax. (6) Earned and paid figures are on ‘ A” ordinary stock. 
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pects is cautious to the point of pessimism, as the following 
figures suggest : — 


SHARE PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices (1935-39) 


Share and | Present Yieid 
Company | Denomination | | Price ) 

| Highest | Lowest | 

' 

ow & s. d s. d 

Wim. Beardmore .. | Ord. Stk. {1 24 3a 8 4a 23 0 8:7 
Birm. Small Arms ... Ord. Stk. ¢1 28 6 7 10 21 3 7-1 
John Brown ...... Ord. 10/— () 44:«(O1 4 0 26 0 7:7 
SS ae | Ord. Stk. £1 36 4 16 6 20 0 8-0 
Hadfields .... .| Ord. 10 42 4 8 3 26 ¢ 8 -f 
Pease & Partners ......| Ord. 10 13.7 3 4 9 6 8-4 
Stewarts & Lloyds .....| Defd. Stk. £1 46 7 26 3 47 0 5-3 
John Summers A” Ord. £1 26 0c 16 & 17 6 6°8 

(a) After Capital Scheme of 1938 (b) 6/- until 1937 c) 1938-39 


The average yield on the shares shown in the table is 
approximately 73 per cent against a little over 
5 per cent on the mixed bag of = representa- 
tive industrial equities included in the Actuaries’ Index. 
Investors, clearly, are reluctant to admit “heavy” steel 
shares into the category of “ recovery equities,” which are 
in such short supply in the market at present. Is this 
attitude altogether justified ? Admittedly, there will be 
moderately heavy arrears of plant renewals to face after 
the war, and some of the special equipment installed 
recently will have fewer innate opportunities for profitable 
able employment in peacetime. But these are purely transi- 
tional matters, which, mutatis mutandis, will have their 
parallel in every other industry. 

The case against this group of shares, as the market 
sees it, really involves two assumptions. The first is that 
demand for steel products will decline very considerably 
after the war. That may be true of particular classes, but 
hardly of steel as a whole. On the contrary, requirements 
for building, engineering and shipbuilding may well be 
so pressing that, for a time, some form of rationing of 
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available steel for the home market may have to be 
resorted to. 

Export prospects, necessarily, are much more problem. 
atical. For steel, as for all industries which hope to marker 
any appreciable share of their total output abroad in the 
teeth of international competition, much depends on the 
currency and exchange policy which the British Goverp. 
ment is prepared to adopt—and other Governments, par. 
ticularly that of the United States, to tolerate—after the 
war. This is not the place to argue the pros and cons of 
post-war fixation of the sterling exchange at a level which 
may help to solve the difficult problem of a country which, 
having lost many of its foreign investments, in the common 
cause, must export to balance its international payments, 
but has been bequeathed a higher internal costs-structure 
by the war. But whatever policy be adopted, the “ heavy” 
industries will almost certainly have to base their rl 
of obtaining a sizable export business on their ability to 
supply the more highly finished types of product, rather 
than the cruder forms, at a competitive price in importers’ 
currencies. 

The second possibility which makes for caution on the 
Stock Exchange is that individual companies may find their 
financial position unbearably tight when the time comes 
for turning over to peacetime conditions. In some in- 
stances, undoubtedly, the transition will present a certain 
difficulty. But the industry, as a whole, should be helped 
by the fact that its EPT position is not unfavourable (the 
standard years having been a period of boom or near- 
boom conditions) and that its total capacity has not been 
unduly extended during the war. The adoption by the 
Government of a deflationary post-war economic policy 
would greatly handicap the industry, both productively 
and financially, as it did after the last war. But the omens 
seem to be definitely against such a possibility. On the 
whole, it may be suggested that, while “heavy” industry 
shares will continue to be a somewhat specialised section 
of the market, their particular “risks” are not unreason- 
ably discounted by current Stock Exchange prices. 


Finance and Banking 


Half-Year End Doubts 


Market confidence in an easy passage over the end of 
the half-year is now wilting slightly. Last Friday’s further 
decline in Treasury bill applications to the abnormally low 
figure of £124 millions—and a corresponding rise in the 
market quota to 49 per cent—reflected the general antici- 
pation of a restricted outlet for bills which has been fully 
justified in the event. On recent days, no more than one of 
the large banks has been a buyer on any scale. The market 
has consequently had to finance a further large addition to 
its holdings against ae. overnight money. It thus 
approaches the end of June turning-point with bumper port- 
folios which include very few end of June maturities. On 
the other hand, the banks should have no great difficulty in 
maintaining a satisfactory cash position. They are well 
supplied with end of June dates, while both TDR sub- 
scriptions and the week’s Treasury bill payments can be 
concentrated on the early days of July. At the worst, a 
moderate amount of special buying should suffice to sup- 
plement market supplies of credit. Rather disappointingly, 
the expansion in the note circulation has been resumed with 
a rise of £2,857,000—against only £1,453,000 in the corre- 
sponding week last year—to a new record level of £796 
millions. It may sfill be hoped that the “ holidays at home ”’ 
campaign will succeed in damping down the seasonal 
demand for notes ; but withdrawals on the same scale as last 
year would now reduce the reserve of notes at the August 
peak to little more than £5 millions. 


* * * 


Coupon Banking in Force 


The coupon banking scheme finally came into full 
operation on Monday last, when the use of transfer 
vouchers became compulsory, with a few minor exceptions, 
for all dealings involving more than 75 coupons. No doubt 
it is still early to pronounce on the success of the scheme, 
but its inauguration and initial working have been almost 
completely free from complaints and queries. One of the 
few difficulties arose out of the decision of some multiple 


shops against the operation of coupon accounts by their 
local managers, who were instructed to remit coupons by 
post to the head office. This naturally created an unex- 
pectedly heavy volume of work for the branches carrying 
the head office account, and also lead to some shortage of 
1,000 coupon envelopes. It is obviously desirable that this 
additional work should be spread as evenly as possible over 
the banking system, though it will be realised that mis- 
appropriation of coupons, unlike misappropriation of cash, 
is not covered by existing fidelity bonds. A possible solu- 
tion would be for the head offices to supply their branches 
with vouchers made out in favour of head office, since no 
voucher may be confirmed if it bears the slightest alteration. 


* * * 


Responsibility of Banks 


In principle, coupon banking would seem to call for 
no less elaborate a code than that which governs normal 
banking. It stands to reason, for example, that the banks, 
as agents of the Board of Trade, could not expect to escape 
some fiabiliry to their principal if conversion of coupons 
accounts other than that of the transferee, or by the 
account other than that of the transferer, or by the 
opening of accounts without adequate enquiries. What 
constitutes reasonable care in such matters is laid down in 4 
code of secret instructions which takes the place, in relation 
to coupons, of the Bills of Exchange Act and other enact- 
ments which govern ordinary banking. As experience accu- 
mulates, the compilation of a “ Questions on Coupon Bank- 
ing Practice” will no doubt follow, as a parallel volume 
to the familiar “QBP.” Meanwhile, the nature of the 
Board’s instructions is not to be made public, though it 1s 
known that it permits somewhat greater scope for 
the exercise of discretion than banking law. For 
example, banks are allowed to credit coupons to 4 
customer’s account, provided they are satisfied that the 
customer is intended to be the transferee, even though 
the transferee’s name is not quite accurately entered. It is 
interesting to note, too, that in the transfer voucher, which 
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cannot be transferred by endorsement, does not require 
discharge and yet operates as a receipt, there is a precise 
equivalent of the non-transferable cheque. 


* * * 


Bombay Bullion Market 


The advance in Bombay silver has been more restrained 
recently, but in the middle of this week the quotation stood 
at Rs 83 annas § per 100 tolas, an increase of about Rs 5} 
in a fortnight. There has also been more demand for gold 
on the Bombay market, and a price of Rs 49 annas 7 per 
tola was recently quoted. This moderate recrudescence of 
speculative buying invites comparison with the hoarding 
demand which arose during the middle of last March as a 
result of Japanese successes in the Far East. At that time, 
silver rose to Rs 9o annas 8 and gold to Rs §6 annas 8, and 
the possibility was even discussed that the market price 
for fine silver might rise to Rs 109, at which level it would 
theoretically become profitable to melt coin into bullion. It 
remains to be seen whether the war news will stimulate a 
comparable boom in Bombay prices in the near future, but 
speculators will doubtless be restrained by the considera- 
tion that the Reserve Bank might at any time re-enter the 
market as a seller at a price well below current quotations. 
Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that the current Bombay 
silver quotation is equivalent to about 36}d in London, 
while the gold price represents approximately 198s. It may 
be of academic interest to point out that this gives a sterling- 
dollar cross-rate of a little over $3.50. 


7 * * 


Reichsbank Note Expansion 
At the end of May the note issue of the Reichsbank 


attained Rm 20,547,951,000. Although the next return 
showed a decline as a result of the usual repayment of 
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end-of-month loans, it still remained well over the 20 
milliard level. In three years the note issue has increased 
by more than 200 per cent, while since the beginning of 
this year alone it has increased by 33 per cent. During 
1939 the expansion was comparatively moderate—from 
Rm 6.26 milliards to Rm§8.52 milliards. In 1940, when 
German arms production reached its peak, the advance was 
much steeper—an increase of nearly fifty per cent—to 
Rm 2.59 milliards. A year later the total in circulation 
reached Rm 15.21 milliards. The rate of expansion during 
1941, in other words, was only about half that of the 
previous year, presumably because there was no. further 
material expansion of arms production, and because the 
victories of the spring and summer inspired sufficient con- 
fidence to enable the Government of the Reich to re-borrow 
from the public most of what was spent in excess of 
revenue. On the other hand, the accentuation of the pace 
of currency inflation this year may have been due to the 
decline of confidence in ultimate victory, as a result of 
which the public is now less willing to lend to the Govern- 
ment or even to deposit its money with the banks. It is 
necessary to point out that the expansion of the note 
issue since the war has not to any noteworthy extent been 
due to the expansion of the territory of the Reich. The 
German authorities have taken elaborate measures to 
prevent the circulation of Reichsbank notes in occupied 
territory. They issued special occupation marks for that 
purpose, and both troops and civilian travellers are for- 
bidden to take Reichsbank notes with them to occupied 
countries. It is only in Alsace-Lorraine, Luxembourg, 
Danzig, Polish Silesia and other Polish territories which 
have been added to the Reich (as distinct from the territory 
of the General Government) that Reichsbank notes are 
allowed to circulate, and these territories can only account 
for a fraction of the increase. The pace of note withdrawals 
in recent months seems to indicate that the Government is 
beginning to lose its grip on the financial situation, which 
has hitherto been managed very efficiently. 


Investment 


The Investor Waits 


Although the country as a whole is very evidently per- 
turbed at the loss of Tobruk, and the serious position which 
results from it, the investor, as such, has accepted the event 
with the calm arising from a conviction that peace, when- 
ever it may come, must improve conditions for the holder 
of industrial equities. According to the indices of The 
Financial News there has been a fall of 2.1 per cent in 
equity values on the week, and of almost twice that amount 
from the recent high point, while the decline in fixed 
interest stocks has been slightly accelerated. These com- 
parisons paint rather too bright a picture of the total effects. 
The minima, fixed by the Egyptian Government, for busi- 
ness on the exchange there, are so high that selling is 
impossible, and the whole weight of pressure to sell by 
holders in Egypt has been concentrated in London, making 
business distinctly difficult and cosidy. Again, in industrial 
preference shares, some appreciable selling has arisen, pre- 
sumably because, after the recent closing of the yield 
margin between these and senior securities, prices are con- 
sidered rather unduly high. This seems to suggest that a 
yield margin of one to one and a half points between these 
and irredeemable Government stocks is the smallest 
acceptable. With these exceptions, markets have been rela- 
tively idie, and it is clear that the investor is waiting to see 
what the next move will be. So far.he appears to be con- 
centrating his attention on military events, but there is, in 
the conjunction of the rise in miners’ wages and the 
demands of AEU members for further increases, a 
threat of a new and more potent dose of potential pur- 
chasing power which cannot fail to affect prices in the 
measure that they remain, or become, free from control. If 
there is a fresh round of wage increases it will constitute 
an inflationary influence which must, soon or late, produce 
some adjustment in favour of equities as against fixed- 
interest stocks. 


Lever Debenture Repayment 


The decision to repay the whole of the § per cent 
debenture stock of Lever Brothers and Unilever on the next 


interest date, namely October 1st, will scarcely come as a 
surprise. Although the amount involved is substantial, 
£2,752,000 according to the latest available figure, the group 
enjoyed a strong liquid position at the end of 1940, and 
there is reason to suppose that there will have been some 
further contraction in the demand for liquid resources, as 
well as some addition to them by the ploughing back of a 
part of last year’s profits. The price of the debentures is 
only a shade above par, although it includes almost a 
quarter’s interest, and this suggests a strong belief that an 
early opportunity would be taken to repay the stock, whose 
earliest redemption date was April 1st. The step is in 
accordance with a policy already established in pre-war 
days of reducing prior charges, and even preference capital, 
throughout the group as the terms of issue and the 
accumulation of profits permitted. Most of the capital was 
raised before the era of cheap money was ushered in by 
the War Loan conversion of 1932, so that, in any case, 
conversions would have paid. But almost ever since that 
date there have been exceptional hindrances to the further 
expansion of business, and although the activities of the 
group have continued to grow—at least until the outbreak 
of war—it appears that retained profits provide a substantial 
margin over immediate requirements. Those of the British 
company are, at the moment, swollen by earnings retained 
to meet possible post-war commitments to holders of 
Unilever NV shares. It will be interesting to see whether 
the accounts for 1941, which may well not appear for some 
months, will make a sufficiently good showing to suggest 
that the 4 per cent debentures, of which there are almost 
£2,000,000 falling due at the end of March next, will be 
paid off during 1943. In this case it is less clear that the 
money can be re-borrowed more cheaply. 


x * * 


Argentine Railways and Nationalisation 


Since the prospects for the outright acquisition of the 
British-owned railways of Argentina by the Government 
of that country were discussed in The Economist in Nov- 
ember, 1940, opinion on this subject has turned almost 
full circle. The Pinedo plan, which had held the field, was 
dropped, partly because Argentina’s sales to this country 
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fell off, and there was less surplus sterling available. There 
were hopes of better treatment for the lines, and also 
of some measure of grouping. Concessions were, in fact, 
made, but in a form which prevented the British stock- 
holder from reaping the full benefit. Nothing has been 
heard for some time of any really ambitious scheme for 
concentration, and now, with sterling still accumulating 
and much of the redeemable Argentine Government stock 
already repatriated, there is again talk of formal acquisition. 
On this matter there is little new to say. The solution in 
an ideal world would be to avoid this, and to create a 
company, of Argentine registration, with London and 
Buenos Ayres registers, and special facilities for transfer 
either way, and special protection for holders against taxa- 
tion by the Government of the other party. Conditions 
are, however, far from ideal. Argentina grows more rather 
than less nationalistic. On an optimistic estimate of 
prospects for the United Nations, the existing contract 
between the lines and the Argentine Government will 
expire during the period of post-war adjustment. There 
is no time for the lines to achieve much better than a 
deathbed repentance, if indeed repentance is called for. 
Meanwhile, the debt to Argentina will continue to grow, 
and it is highly probable that the railways will be sold to 
help meet it. As things are, that may be well worth while, if 
only to remove a cause of friction which exists, however 
unreasonable such an attitude may seem. As was claimed 
in 1940, the terms of purchase must make allowance for 
the failure of Argentina fully to implement the terms of 
their contract, and if special concessions are to be made 
for the general political good, they should be made by 
both Governments, and neither by the British alone nor 
by Argentine railway stockholders in particular. 


* * * 


New Index of Business Done 


The marking reforms, dealt with in The Economist of 
June 20th, came into force on Monday. Lack of space 
makes it impossible to give the figures in any detail, but 
the total will be included under Records and Statistics 
in the place where formerly the calculation of The Financial 
News appeared. Unfortunately, the basis of the new figures 
is different from that of the old, and there is no possibility 
of constructing a “ bridge” series. For the time being, the 
figures of a year before will be given on the old basis, but 
it must be stressed that any direct comparison between the 
old and the new will be misleading. It should, however, be 
possible to extract some idea of relative trends by comparing 
fluctuations in the two series. 


Company Notes 


Cable and Wireless Holdings 


The full accounts of Cable and Wireless (Holding) for 
last year show that dividends received from the old cable 
companies were, once more, virtually unchanged on the 
year. Since the payment of the operating company, and 
that of Marconi’s were maintained, total revenue is in- 
creased by only £206 at £1,367,185. Economies, and the 
lower net cost of the interest on funded stock, increase 
the amount available by £7,756, and it is possible to make 
a rather larger addition to the carry forward than a year 
ago. Details of results for the past three years are set 
out below: 


Years to December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
4 t / 
Gross dividends received, etc. 1,376,662 1,366,979 1,367,185 
NEES ciica papson sheen ss 95,415 93,375 87,090 
Funded income stock service. 62,820 65,654 64,389 
Preference dividend......... 922,162 922,162 922,162 
Ordinary stock : 
EE Seo ak obs > me O28 0 08 296,265 285,788 293,544 
ES NR Se ls a 275,324 275,325 275,325 
ee 4 4 4 
Carried forward ............ 226,223 236,686 254,905 


The only substantial changes in the consolidated balance 
sheet of the group are deducible from the accounts of the 
operating company, dealt with last week. They are a rise 
from £13,725,845 to £16,157,058 in quoted investments 
and the deposit of {1,500,000 with the Inland Revenue. 
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They are the counterpart of the addition to reserves and 
carry forward and of an expansion of £2,540,000 in traffic 
and other creditors. The depreciation of market value of 
these holdings as against book valuation is substantially 
reduced, from some £2,57500 to £1,795,000, and repre- 
sented, at the end of 1941, II per cent, compared with 
19 per cent a year before. It will be noted that the rise 
in the total has not been accompanied by any increase in 
net yield. A list of the holdings is no longer given, and 
the governor, Lord Pender, makes no reference to requisi- 
tions during the year. It seems probable, however, that 
such have occurred and that the whole of these funds 
together with additions to cash resources, have been 
invested in Government securities, with, of course, 
significant sacrifice of percentage return. It is quite im- 
possible to forecast the future, eisher of investment values 
or of traffic earnings. The ordinary stock stands at 59} ex 
dividend, giving a yield of some £6 14s. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Hawker Siddeley Decline 


The considerably delayed report of Hawker Siddeley, 
to July 31st, 1941, reveals a striking reduction in dis- 
closed income. Dividend and interest receipts from the 
subsidiaries are shown after provision for EPT and NDC 
as £620,817 compared with £817,717 received in 1940. It 
may be doubted whether these figures give any indication 
of the movement in available earnings, for the report states 
that profits of operating companies have been brought in 
to an extent sufficient to pay the same dividend as last 
year. The whole matter of actual earnings thus seems to be 
left entirely open, and in the circumstances shareholders 
must make the best of the hint that is dropped to this 
effect. Of a total profit of £621,131, against £818,196, 
debenture interest required £10,500 less at £75,250, while 
nothing is put to the reserve for premium on debenture 
redemption against £32,468. The appropriation for the pre- 
ference redemption fund, however, is raised from £190,280 
to £198,050. After meeting the preference dividends, which 
together require almost £18,000 less than the net payment 
of £118,027 in 1940, equity earnings amount to only 
£237,671 compared with £382,365. Thus the dividend, 
which is maintained at 32} per cent, by a final 
payment of 17} per cent, is barely covered by 
earnings of 32.7 against 43.9 per cent last year, but it is 
still possible to raise the carry forward some £1,000 to 
£321,585. The absence of a consolidated balance sheet, 
again explained by the need to avoid further delay in pre- 
senting the accounts, makes it impossible to obtain any 
but the slightest indication of the expansion of activities, 
described as considerable. Advances to a _ subsi- 
diary are some £173,000 higher at £1,468,901, although 
the dividend received is practically halved at £127,500. 
A note to the accounts reveals that the parent company has 
guaranteed the bank overdrafts of two operating companies 
up to £2,000,000, of which £838,523 was outstanding on 
July 31, 1941, while cash has fallen some £17,000 to £96,450. 
On the liabilities side the total of 5 per cent redeemable 
cumulative preference shares is reduced to £1,710,907 from 
£1,822,865, while sundry creditors, including tax provision, 
have fallen some £15,000 to £61,975. The 4s. ordinary 
shares, now standing at 12s. 3d., offer the high yield of 
£13 16s. 7d., possibly in part as a result of the impossibility 
of assessing the group’s true position. 


* * * 


Whitehead Iron Results 


Despite the rather sharp fall from £565,792 to 
£479,823 in total profits, the Whitehead Iron and Steel 
Company has been able to maintain last» year’s reduced 
dividend of 20 per cent for the year to March 31st, owing 
to the much lower tax allocation of £160,000 against 
£262,000 for 1940-41. Among other expenses, depreciation 
accounts again receive £70,000, while the provision for 
War Risks insurance is raised from £10,000 to £11,967. 
Consequently the gross dividend, requiring £156,767, is 
amply covered by earnings of £230,617, as against £216,163 
in 1941, equivalent to 38.9 against 35.2 per cent. This 
permits an increase of £10,000 in the allocation to general 
reserve of £70,000, while the carry forward is raised by 
£3,850 to £36,859. The reduction in profits is possibly duc 
to a slight decline in activity during the year which 1s 
reflected in the balance-shect. While current accounts with 
subsidiaries are nearly £9,000 higher at £10,365, debtors 
are almost £230,000 lower at £561,590, and bills receivable, 
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which last year stood at £20,263, have disappeared. Simi- 
larly, creditors have fallen by some £240,000 to £798,556, 
tut the excess of liquid assets »over current liabilities, 
excluding inter-company items, has risen from £508,922 
to £570,922. Investments of £139,036 and {£100,000 in 
Tax Reserve Certificates have replaced last year’s figure 
of £216,874 for investments, while cash is some £23,000 
higher at £104,590. Net expenditure on plant at £24,000 
js just over half the amount spent in 1940, and although 
shareholdings in subsidiaries are reduced by £28,000 to 
£61,988, shareholdings and debentures in associated com- 

ies have risen £66,500 to £206,500. In view of the 
company’s fine dividend record and its present strong 
position, the £1 ordinary stock is not unduly overvalued 
at 658., at which price the yield is £6 3s. per cent. 


* * * 


Callender’s Lower Profits 


Although, as announced at the beginning of the month, 
the dividend of Callender’s Cable and Construction is to 
be maintained at 15 per cent, by a final of 10 per cent, the 
full report shows a further decline in earnings after tax, 
and also in the amount earned for the ordinary shares. 
The fall in gross profits is over 8 per cent, but that in the 
net figure only some § per cent. That this has been possible 
in face of higher appropriations for repairs and mainten- 
ance, and for pensions, is due to a sharp cut from £155,549 
t0 £123,320 in general and administrative outlays. All 
appropriations are maintained, except one of £6,538 to 
general reserve, and dividend equalisation and war con- 
tingency reserve receives £200,000, against £125,000, at 
the cost of a draft of £111,215 on the carry forward, against 
one of £20,851 a year ago. Full details for the past three 
years are set out in the following table :— 


Years to December 3l, 
1939 1940 1941 
4 4 é/ 
Profit . . 989,157  700,555*  632,509+ 
Expenses, fees and pensions 282,881 271,780 225,636+ 
Taxation and N.D.C 230,000 nica 
Depreciation 70,000 80,000 80,000 
Debenture service 13,500 13,500 13,500 
Preference dividends 56,000 56,000 56,000 
Ordinary Stock 
Earned ...... 336,776 279,275 257,372 
| ee 168,587 168,587 168,587 
Earned °, ‘ ; 38-9 34-7 30-8 
Paid % .. 15 15 15 
War Contingencies 125,000 125,000 200,000 
Reserve eee seuece ‘ o* 6,538 eee 
eS” eee 398,369; 377,518 266,303 
* After Tax. + Figures on revised basis Corresponding 
amounts for 1940, /689,631 and /260,856 + After £35,369 
ior A.R.P. 


The report states that turnover has been well maintained, 
and increases of £229,000 in debtors and £231,000 in 
creditors, excluding inter-company items in both cases, 
suggest that in terms of money, it may have expanded. 
Other floating assets show rises aggregating some £100,000, 
0 that the cash position is improved, but the rise in stocks, 
and outlays on uncompleted contracts, makes a very small 
contribution to the improvement. Investments are slightly 
lower at £2,184,000, which is said to be a fair value. The 
company has, of course, suffered severely from loss of 
«xport business and the immediate outlook is not favour- 
able. Long term prospects for the whole of the electrical 
‘quipment industry, appear excellent, and this is reflected 
i the price of the £1 units of ordinary stock, which, at 
738. ex dividend, give a yield of some £4 2s. 2d. per cent. 


* * * 


Outlook for Bleachers 


The declaration of a dividend of 2} per cent actual 
on the 54 per cent cumulative preference capital of the 
Bleachers’ Association has been followed by the publica- 
ton of the full report for the year ended March 31st last. 

€ payment is the same as that of a year ago, and it is 
at least as good as any paid since 1932-33. It leaves the 
dividend in arrears for seven years. The accounts show 
avery modest increase in profit from £338,408 to £353,165, 
after charging repairs and maintenance of £185,088, com- 
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pared with £192,018 a year ago. Depreciation provision is 
unchanged at £140,000, and after meeting fees and deben- 
ture interest, and providing £36,000 for War Damage 
premiums, the carry forward is raised from £75,963 to 
£80,862. A year ago, when premiums called for £100,000, 
the draft on the carry forward was £73,729. After deduct- 
ing depreciation and adding back £205,668 spent on 
renewal and development, other than that charged against 
profit, the company’s own properties show a fall in value 
of some £136,000 to £6,800,000 odd. Advances to subsi- 
diaries are substantially, and debtors slightly, reduced, but 
these falls are more than offset by increases in cash and 
investments. There is also a slight expansion in stock-in- 
trade, but on balance the very substantial excess of liquid 
assets Over current liabilities has suffered a small decline. 
This calculation excludes {£101,026 of war damage pre- 
miums paid, against the reserve for that purpose of 
£136,000. No Chairman’s statement accompanies the report, 
which is silent about the doings and prospects of the Asso- 
ciation. Presumably there has been no fundamental change 
in the situation during the year. It is likely that concentra- 
tion, now over a decade old, has been carried further. As 
Sir Alan Sykes pointed out a year ago, the outlook for this 
section of the industry, as, in varying degrees, for all sec- 
tions of it, is am increasing specialisation, and the loss of 
a good deal of the bread-and-butter business which was 
the staple for so long. Possibly Bleachers’ will find it more 
difficult than some to provide anything like full employ- 
ment for even that part of the equipment which was 
operating before the war. On the financial side, a drastic 
reorganisation seems inevitable, once the outlook is clearer. 
That can wait ; and it is encouraging to remember that the 
group is already busy on research, which should stand it in 
good stead when the time for post-war reorganisation 
arrives. 


* * * 


Light Engineering Results 


The directors of the John Thompson Engineering 
Company are to be congratulated upon a considerable 
improvement in the method of presenting their accounts. 
It is a pity that they have deferred by a year the full 
benefit to be derived from this improvement, by not giving 
comparable figures for 1940. The consolidated profit and 
loss account now shows both tax provision, £548,931, and 
depreciation, £32,739, which absorb the bulk of the trading 
profit of £739,401. Reserve for deferred repairs receives 
only £5,250, compared with £26,750, but, after approxi- 
mately maintaining the employees pension contribution, at 
£10,000, the 174 per cent dividend is repeated. It is 
then possible to place £40,750 to reserves, which last year 
received £20,000, and to add £48,832 to the carry forward, 
which is also strengthened by £22,339, profits on sale of 
investments. Last year there was a reduction of £65,496 
after drawing £20,550 on investment reserve. The accounts 
are further improved by the presentation of a consolidated 
balance sheet. This includes year-old figures for two subsi- 
diaries, whose new accounts have not come to hand. It 
reveals gross liquid assets of £2,447,408, against current 
liabilities of rather less than two-thirds of that figure. . 
The surplus and reserve amount to £405,853, against 
which there is a goodwill item of £102,374. The statutory 
balance sheet of the parent company shows moderate 
increases in cash, debtors and investments, both gilt-edged 
and industrial, but a small decline in  stock-in-trade. 
Advances to subsidiaries are considerably increased as are 
current liabilities. The Chairman’s statement ascribes the 
improved result to somewhat special causes, including 
taxation relief through higher rates of wear and tear, and 
a reduction in special charges for deferred repairs and 
annuities. The 5s. ordinary shares of the company stand 
at 13s. 9d. ex-dividend, giving a yield of £6 7s. 4d. per cent. 


* * * 


Improved Cinema Earnings 


It is by now a commonplace that the cinema, of ali 
branches of entertainment, is doing best out of wartime 
conditions, since, from the point of view of economy of 
materials and personnel, it is the ideal form. The surprising 
increase in the profits of Union Cinemas, from £284,114 
to £591,746 for the year 1941, is so far outstanding. A large 
part of the rise is absorbed by taxation of £250,000, against 
£95,000, but other appropriations are reduced, and it is 
possible to make the first transfer of £150,000 to contin- 
gencies reserve in the history of the group, and to add some 
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£22,000 to the carry forward. Details of earnings and 
appropriations for the past three years are set out below : — 


Years ended December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
Trading DOOERG . 202. ss cece. 19599 2844114 591746 
Net interest paid ........... 104,291 104,532 87,264 
T axation .................. 29,000 95,000 250,000 
56s nbc sels we en » 50,000 60,000 60,000 
War Damage.............-. 25,000 22,000 


Earned for dividends........ 12,108 Dr. 418 
¢ Aftes administrative expenses. 


I'he company is both controlled and managed by Asso- 
ciated British Picture Corporation, which itself showed a 
marked recovery for the year to March 31, 1941. Its new 
accounts will be awaited with all the more interest in view 
of the Union result, although, in the absence of any divi- 
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dend, neither ABP nor the investing public is ; 
richer, so far. The balance sheet of ‘in rs S 
reveals a highly unsatisfactory position. Bank overdraft has 
been reduced by £438,000 to £832,000, but creditors are 
by £226,000 to £690,000, while the improvement in cum 
assets is only £49,000 to some £130,000. The value of the 
statement is almost entirely vitiated by the inclusion of th 
item of suspense account, which, after a reduction | 
£145,000, due to surplus on liquidation of a subsidiary 
still stands at £2,969,000. Actual earnings cover rather over 
four years’ dividend on the senior class of preference Capital 
which has received nothing since 1937, while there are also 
arrears of second preference dividend and preference share 
redemption to be dealt with. The results are, therefore 
distinctly encouraging for preference shareholders, and the 
prices have risen, in the past year, from 2s. 6d. to 17s. 6d, fo; 
the first, and from rod. to 15s. 6d. for the second preference 


Industry and Trade 


Miners’ Wages 

Last Friday the board of investigation, set up under the 
chairmanship of Lord Greene to inquire into the miners’ 
claims for higher wages and the kind of machinery needed 
by the proposed national wages board, issued its recom- 
mendations on wages. While the board’s recommendations 
do not meet the claims of the miners in full, they represent 
substantial concessions. The original claim of the Mine- 
workers’ Federation was for a national minimum wage of 
85s. per week from the age of 18, an increase of 4s. per 
shift for workers over 18 years of age and of 2s. a shift 
for boys. The proposed national minimum wage is at the 
rate of 83s. per week for underground workers and 78s. 
per week for surface workers, inclusive of the value ot 
allowances in kind, in respect of workers over 21 years 
of age. A flat rate addition of 2s. 6d. per shift is recom- 
mended for underground workers aged more than 18 and 
for all other workers from the age of 21. Additions ranging 
from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 3d. a shift are proposed for underground 
workers under 18, and from 9d. to 2s. 3d. per shift for 
surface workers below the age of 21. The annual cost of 
these concessions, which are payable from June Ist, has 
been estimated at £23} millions. According to the Mining 
Association, the average weekly earnings of all adult 
workers below and above ground, including the value of 
allowances, was £4 158. 6d. last May ; the corresponding 
figure for underground workers was £4 18s. gd. and that 
for coal getters on piece-work £5 6s. 3d. The introduction 
of the national minimum, which is likely to affect a com- 
paratively small proportion of workers, will provide for 
hard cases ; the advance of 2s. 6d. per shift will mean an 
appreciable improvement in the earnings of the great 
majority of workers. In addition, the board recommended 
that miners should be given an opportunity to secure 
further increases in accordance with a sliding scale for any 
increase in output above a certain standard to be fixed 
for each pit. The board’s proposals, which received the 
blessing of the Government, were accepted unanimously 
by a delegate conference of the Mineworkers’ Federation 
on Tuesday. Mr W. Lawther, president of the Federation, 
announced that all legitimate grievances “in relation to 
minimum wage advances” had been removed and that the 
bonus scheme had been accepted in principle. It is now 
up to the miners to honour the pledges of the delegates to 
secure increased output. And the Government must decide 
how the bill of £23} millions a year is to be met. 


* * * 


Engineers Stake a Claim 


Last Wednesday, the conference of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union at Blackpool unanimously carried a 
resolution to put forward a claim for higher wages for all 
members employed in all branches of the engineering, 
shipbuilding, shiprepairing and allied industries. Both 
Mr Jack Tanner, the president of the AEU, and Mr F. 
Smith, its secretary, criticised the claim which, according 
to the latter, involved an increase of about 35s. or 36s. 
per week and, according to another official, an addition to 
the wages bill of £100 millions a year. It was subsequently 
reported that the real claim was not so fantastic as stated 
by the press and that it was for the balance of last year’s 


claim of about 16s. per week, of which 5s. was awarded 
last December. Mr Tanner promptly informed the cop. 
ference that the chance of getting the claim met was very 
small indeed and “what we are concerned with is to ge; 
an increase of war production.” 


* 


According to a correspondent, the claim may be inter. 
preted as evidence of dissatisfaction among the engineers, 
One of the main grievances is that a large number ¢i 
men are still on “time rates,” that is to say they receive 
a flat rate without any opportunity of bonus earnings. 
These include many highly skilled men, such as the maip- 
tenance staffs who are now continually called upon to pu: 
in extra effort without additional pay. Another grievance 
is that last December’s award put the increase of pa 
not on to the “basic rate” but on to the so-called “ war 
wage,” an additional flat rate payment which, with con- 
siderable variation, has been in force since the last war 
but is not taken into account in the computation of bonuses 
It is also possible that the old grievance concerning th 
reduction of overtime rates in 1931 is still active. The 
overtime rate was reduced in that year from time and: 
half, with double time after midnight, to time and one- 
third for the first two hours and time and a half thereafter. 
Night shift rates were also reduced. But there are 2 
number of causes of friction which are only indirect) 
of a monetary character. They are mostly connected with 
the transfer of labour. It is felt that more foresight and 
better planning in the allocation of contracts would enable 
factories to work more continuously and that the necessity 
for workmen to leave their homes would thus in many 
cases be removed. Further, many matters connected with 
the payment of lodging allowances to men away from 
home are within the discretion of the local employmen 
exchanges and there appears to be evidence of considerable 
anomali¢és and variations of practice. All these matter 
have given rise to disgruntlement which finds its expression 
in fresh monetary demands. In so far as these grievances 
are legitimate, steps should be taken to remove them. Bu! 
their existence can hardly justify an addition of {10 
millions a year to the wages bill. 


* * * 


Control of Wool Textile Trade 


The problem of how to control an industry in which 
the average unit is small (some years ago over half the 
wool firms employed less than 100 insured workers pt! 
firm), which entails a number of separate processes @ 
under different ownership and where there is a_ strong 
individualist tradition, is discussed in a Fabian Societ 
pamphlet—* The Wool Industry in War and Peace. 
The most useful section of the pamphlet is the analysis © 
the mechanism of the wartime control, which the autho 
believes has been one of the most efficient of the Govert- 
ment controls, although it is limited to one stage of th 
productive process only—the control of the raw materia 
As with most other controls, the Controller is a promunet' 
representative of the industry; he is the chairman of ™ 
Woollen and Worsted Trades Association, This means th# 
control is regarded as a necessary evil, imposed for the 
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duration of the war only, and to be abandoned as soon as 
the longed-for “return to normal” is achieved ; and that 
more attention may be paid to future possibilities than to 
jmmediate war-time requirements. Concentration in the 
wool industry has largely been left to voluntary arrange- 
ments, and such concentration as has been effected has 
jn consequence been gradual and haphazard, and due rather 
to the pressure of external circumstances than to deliberate 
policy. To-day, according to Mr Brook, productive capacity 
js far in excess of requirements and there is a large amount 
of redundant machinery and plant. Over 70 per cent of 
the capacity of the industry is engaged on meeting Govern- 
ment and export demands, but Government requirements 
have not been on the scale anticipated before the collapse 
of France. Civilian consumption has been curtailed by 
rationing and by the excessive charges made for “ wastes,” 
amounting in some cases to three or four times their pre- 
war prices ; indeed, the author accuses the Government of 
welcoming high prices as a means of restricting civilian 
buying. The introduction of utility clothing—albeit not 
until after two years of war—and the fixing of profit 
margins and “ceiling” prices are welcome measures to 
protect the consumer against profiteering, although it only 
applies to about two-thirds of the clothing produced. It 
should be accompanied by the extension of the rationing 
scheme to cover woollen materials still outside. It is a 
pity that more was not said about the actual effects of con- 
centration on the concentrated firms, how labour has been 
affected, and so on. It is to be hoped that this study of the 
wool industry will be followed by similar surveys of the 
effects of control and concentration on other industries, 
together with their implications for post-war reconstruction. 


Bricks 


In their report issued earlier this year, the Committee 
on the brick industry recommended a reduction in output 
to the level of falling needs, the closing down of selected 
brickworks as an alternative to a pro rata cut in production, 
and a care and maintenance scheme for the closed plants, 
financed by a levy of 3s. per 1,000 bricks sold by those 
remaining in production. In a second report, issued on 
Wednesday, the committee draws attention to “un- 
fortunate delays ” in the application of its recommendations, 
but exonerates the Ministry of Works and Buildings. 


They appear rather to be the result of almost interminable 
inter-departmental negotiations, which, necessary though they 
may be in times of peace, are in our view inconsistent with 
the spirit and tempo of the current stern conditions of war. 


To secure equitably the necessary contraction in output, 
the committee recommends a quota plan, which envisages 
ten areas, each producing a proportion of the national 
demand. It also proposes that the closing of works should 
be the responsibility of the Director of Bricks of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, and a tribunal is sug- 
gested for the adjudication of appeals. The committee pro- 
poses the fixing of minimum prices in order to secure 
stability. The care and maintenance scheme and the quota 
scheme are to be administered by a national building brick 
council, consisting of representatives of employers, trade 
unions and research organisations. It is to be hoped that 
final control will rest with the Ministry. 


. * * 


Bakers’ Subsidy 


The Minister of Food has not accepted the bakers’ 
demands for the retention of the temporary additional sub- 
sidy, although he has made concessions. The history of 
bakers’ subsidies was discussed in The Economist of 
June 6th, on page 806. The position then was that the 
Minister would consider the matter further, in the light of 
the bakers’ comments on the results of an accountant’s 
investigation, which had satisfied the Minister that there 
was no case for the retention of the additional subsidy. 
The additional temporary subsidy, varying from 2s. to 
4s. a sack—the equivalent of $d. per quartern loaf—was 
Withdrawn on June 20th. Small bakers will benefit most 
from the concession granted on the same date of a reduced 
Subsidy of 2s. per sack of flour to be paid on the first 
tight sacks used weekly in the making of bread sold at 8d. a 
quartern. This reduced subsidy will be temporary, pend- 
ing a new costings investigation, which is to be completed 
not later than the end of September. An additional charge 
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of 4d. per 4 lb. of bread will be permitted to be made 
for deliveries in sparsely populated areas. The Minister’s 
latest decision relates only to England and Wales, but the 
position of Scotland and Northern Ireland is under con- 
sideration. 


Dried Eggs 

Dehydrated eggs are now reaching consumers. One 
tin, the equivalent of a dozen eggs, at Is. 9d., is available 
for each customer registered for eggs. In this way the 
equivalent of 540 million eggs will reach consumers during 
the next five weeks. Distributions will be made from time 
to time, at a rate, it is hoped, of at least one tin every two 
months, although releases will be larger when eggs in shell 
are most scarce. Caterers are to receive what appears at 
first sight to be a generous allocation—one lb (40 eggs) for 
every hundred meals served_in one week. This represents 
an allocation of approximately 52 million eggs, but it is 
unlikely that distributions to caterers will be more frequent 
than those to consumers. The rough percentage of 7 per 
cent of rationed foods to caterers has been followed in 
this case. Supplies of dried eggs can compensate for the 
loss of fresh European eggs. The product is entirely egg, 
and is easy to transport, since it requires no refrigeration 
and takes only one-sixth of the space needed for eggs in 
shell. It will be imported from the United States, Canada, 
Australia and Argentina, and whole eggs will be imported 
only from Eire. The dried eggs can be used for all cooking 
purposes for which the yolk and white of egg are mixed, 
and will be a welcome addition to the larder. 


Aircraft Metals in North America 


In an article on aircraft metals, published in The 
Economist of March 14th, details were given of the 
American and Canadian production programmes for 
aluminium and magnesium. In the meantime, the United 
States War Production Board and the Canadian Govern- 
ment have greatly extended these programmes. According 
to the United States Bureau of Mines, America’s supply 
plans for aluminium now call for no less than 2,500 million 
lb. in 1943. The programme consists of four parts. With 
its present capacity the United States is capable of pro- 
ducing 850 million lb. per annum. The facilities under 
construction as part of the earlier expansion plans will add 
another 640 million lb. to the country’s annual productive 
capacity. Contracts placed by the United States Govern- 
ment with the Aluminum Company of Canada are for the 
delivery of 450 million Ib. of Canadian aluminium in 
1943, while a new United States expansion scheme for 
640 million lb. is to be started this summer. The new 
expansion schemes for magnesium are no less impressive. 
The plan for the production of over 400 million Ib. a 
year, outlined in the previous article, has been revised to 
one for 725 million lb. The Bureau of Mines has stated 
that, as part of the original plan, plant capacity for the pro- 
duction of 54 million ib. of magnesium per annum had 
already been completed ; and that, at the end of last year, 
six American companies were engaged on the construction 
of new magnesium producing plants. Meanwhile, the War 
Production Board has placed contracts for the construction 
of plants to produce magnesium at the rate of 157 million 
lb. per annum by ferro-silicon processes developed by the 
National Academy of Sciences. An additional 24 million Ib. 
are expected to be produced by the same method in works 
for which contracts are now being placed, while another 
144 million lb. will be produced by electrolytic methods 
following the recent discovery of new and extensive 
magnesium brines in Michigan. Apart from the United 
States development programmes, which include the 
financing of plant extensions in Canada, the Canadian 
Government, acting through the Wartime Metals Corpora- 
tion, recently formed at Ottawa, will spend between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 on the erection of new magnesium 
plant in the Dominion. It is expected that the Dominion’s 
magnesium production will start as early as this summer, 
although the final programme—like that of the United 
States—will not be completed before late next year. The 
new North American expansion plans for the two light 
metals will enable the United Nations to achieve an over- 
whelming measure of air superiority. The Axis powers lost 
their superiority in aluminium in 1941 and will lose their 
superiority in magnesium this year. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








J. LYONS & COMPANY, LIMITED 


FEATURES OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MR HARRY SALMON’S 


The forty-eighth ordinary general meeting of J. Lyons and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 23rd instant, at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, London, W. 

Mr Harry Salmon, J.P. (one of the managing directors), presided. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

The directors have the pleasure to submit their forty-eighth 
annual report, with a balance-sheet and profit and loss account, 
made up to March 31st last, showing the financial position of the 
company at that date. 

The business done may be considered satisfactory having regard 
40 war-time conditions. 

£ £ 
The balance of trading account after 
providing reserve for contingencies 
is i =e a sat 896,500.00 
To which is to be added the amount 
brought forward from last year 320,990.31 


Showing available for distribution a 
total of o os is I, 
From this total the following dividends 
have been paid or provided : — 

On preference and preferred ordinary 

stock to March 31, 1942 

ordinary, “A” ordinary and 

proportional profit stock and 

“B” proportional profit shares— 

interim paid December I, 1941 

And the directors propose to deal with 
the balance as under :— 

To pay a final dividend of 3s. per 
£1 unit on the ordinary and 
“A” ordinary stock, making 
4s. for the year ... 

To pay a final dividend of 7.2d. per 
£1 unit or share respectively on 
the proportional profit stock and 
“B” proportional profit shares, 
making 9.6d. for the year 


te 


17,490.31 


On 


92,813.65 


249,940.95 


28,500.00 
861,607.87 


355,882.44 


The dividends received from subsidiary companies have been 
included in the company’s trading account. In the aggregate the 
results of the subsidiary companies’ trading show a profit. Losses 
of subsidiary companies so far # they concern this company have 
been dealt with in this company’s accounts. 

The board has suffered a great loss in the death of three of its 
members: Sir Isidore Salmon (the chairman), Mr B. S. Gluckstein 
and (since the close of the year) Mr J. M. E. Sierra. Sir Isidore 
Salmon had served the company since its formation and had been 
a managing director for 33 years; Mr B. S. Gluckstein joined the 
board in 1926 and Mr Sierra joined the company in 1907 and the 
board in 1939. They had all rendered most valuable services to the 
company and were very highly esteemed by their colleagues and 
the staff. Their loss is deeply deplored. 

Messrs Geo. W. Booth and Julian Salmon retire from the office 
of director and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

Mr L. Gluckstein, who has been appointed an ordinary director 
by the board since the last general meeting, retires and is eligible 
for re-election. 

Mr H. H. G. Bennett, an employé director, retires and is eligible 
for re-election. 

Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe and Company, the audi- 
tors, retire and are eligible for re-election. 

(Signed) Harry SALMON 
Cadby Hal!, London, W. 14. M. SALMON 
June 10, 1942. Managing Directors. 


Leaving to carry forward to next account 


STATEMENT 
CHAIRMAN’'S STATEMENT 


The following statement of the chairman had been circulated 
with the report and accounts and was taken as read:— 

It is with the deepest regret I have to mention the loss we 
suffered during the year in the death of Sir Isidore Salmon and 
of Mr B. S. Gluckstein. This was a grievous blow to us all, and 
we greatly miss them both in our deliberations. My brother had 
been with the company since its formation, and his ability and 
energy, so wholeheartedly applied to everything he undertook, was 
an inspiration to his colleagues and the staff. His work in the 
wider sphere of public service received its measure of tribute at 
the time of his death. He represented Harrow in Parliament for 
17 years. He had served on the Royal Commission on Transport 
and on important Government Committees, and, for the last three 
years of his life, had added to his business, political and other 
activities the work of honorary catering adviser to the Army. 
Mr B. S. Gluckstein had been a director for 15 years, during 
which time his wise counsel was of the greatest value to the board 
and the company. Since the close of the year another very valued 
colleague, Mr J. M. E. Sierra, has passed from us. He joined 
the company in 1907, later became its chief engineer, and was 
elected to the board in 1939. The high qualities of mind and 
character he possessed, coupled with his zeal in the company’s 
service, had earned the respect and affection of us all. 

Mr Leonard Gluckstein has been appointed a director, following 
a long and thorough training in the business. We welcome him 
among us, and know he will continue to show the devotion to 
the company’s interests and the ability which have qualified him 
for the position he has now attained. It has always been our 
policy to have available what I may call a reserve of men who 
aspire to a seat on the board, and the wisdom of that policy is 
amply demonstrated at a time like this, when the hand of death 
has been so heavy on us. 

Only one item in the accompanying report and accounts calls 
for comment, viz., “ Debtors.” The claims for war damage appeat- 
ing in this account are only those which have been actually agreed 
by the Government ; those which have still to be agreed are not 
included. This figure is also affected by the change-over to a cash 
basis of much of our former credit business. You will see that 
the balance of trading account is £896,500, and that we are 
proposing to pay the same final dividends as last year. 


YEAR'S DIFFICULTIES 


It has been a difficult year, In spite of all our efforts, we have 
been unable to meet the sustained demand for our goods and 
services. Restriction of supplies and curtailment of labour have 
continued to affect us, though I do not think I need enlarge on 
them. Transport is a difficulty which must increase as time goes 
on, for the authorities are seeking a drastic curtailment of the 
kind of transport we use in the nation-wide distribution of out 
goods and are introducing a localised system. The full effect of 
that on our business cannot yet be estimated, but it cannot be 
otherwise than serious. The regulations and orders made by the 
Government, running into many thousands, have necessitated 4 
constant vigilance. You know the widespread nature of ov 
business and will readily appreciate that there are very few o 
these regulations and orders which have not affected us to 4 
greater or lesser degree. It is not an exaggeration to say that we 
have had to concern ourselves with not less than 6,000 of them. 

No one wishes to question the necessity in war time of many 
kinds of control and restriction, provided it is clear that the soe 
consideration in imposing them is the furtherance of the war effort. 
But proposals are now being made which do not fulfil thé 
condition. 

I do not wish it to be inferred, from any of this, that we fai! 
to realise the magnitude and importance of the problems which 
confront the various authorities, and the efforts which have bee? 
made to solve them. We know particularly those with which the 
Minister of Food is concerned. He has said that his task is 
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maintain a high standard of nutrition for the whole population ; 
there is no doubt he has achieved outstanding success in it. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


We try to accept our burdens cheerfully, and we bend our 
diorts to meet them in the way which will best maintain our 
yability. In this we have received in the past year, and continue 
~o receive, the most loyal and wholehearted support from our staff 
gf all grades ; they share our business worries to the full, and, by 
their hard work and their cheerfulness in meeting their own 
personal difficulties, in a way typical of the whole nation, sustain 
the board in its taek. 

We have been privileged, during the year, to further the country’s 
war effort by advice and assistance to various authorities, Govern- 
ment and otherwise, and to undertake, in a honorary capacity, 
the management of a large factory for the Ministry of Supply. 

The number of our employees who have been called to war 
gtvice has again considerably increased, and, with the deepest 
regret, we record that some of them have given their lives to the 
use for which the nation is fighting, and will continue to fight 
until final victory. I am sure you will join me in conveying to all 
those who have been spared our greetings and good wishes. 

As this statement will reach you with the accounts, the proceed- 
ings of the meeting will be confined to formal business. 


SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of Selection Trust, Limited, of 
which Mr A. Chester Beatty is chairman, will be held, on 
July 2nd, at Selecton Trust Building, Mason’s Avenue, E.C. 2. 
Following is a summary of the report of the directors which 
embodies information usually given by the chairman at the annual 
general meeting : — 

The gross revenue of £249,869 was nearly the same as for the 
preceding year. ‘The amount arising from dividends and interest 
was less, but was supplemented by book profits from realisation 
of investments. 

The profit for the year £197,989, and the directors 
mcommend the payment on July 6th of a dividend of 9d. per unit 
a ordinary stock, less income-tax at 8s. 6d. in the £. 

The American Metal Company carries on a base metal mining, 
smelting and marketing business, and its investments include 
substantial holdings in Roan Antelope Copper Mines and Rhodesian 
Selection Trust. The company’s major products, copper, lead and 
une, are important to the war programme to which the company 
is making every effort to contribute effectively. Domestic smelters 
ind refineries operated to full capacity during 1941 ; the installa- 
tion of increased facilities at the zinc smelters resulted in a 
substantially larger production than in the preceding year, 

Roan Antelope Copper Mines reduced its dividend last year to 
6d. and Rhodesian Selection Trust paid no dividend as it received 
n0 income from its holding in Mufulira Copper Mines. The latter 
company earned larger profits, but no dividend was paid in 
consequence of heavy taxation and the need to provide for expendi- 
ture of a capital nature. 

Consolidated African Selection Trust and its subsidiary, Sierra 
Leone Selection Trust, continue to operate satisfactorily. A large 
poportion of the diamond production is required for industrial 
purposes, and efforts are being made to ensure an adequate supply 
for the war needs. 

A large area of the Ultramar Company’s concessions is being 
explored on joint account with Texas Company of U.S.A.. through 
‘wo Venezuelan companies, and drilling operations have discovered 
promising oil-bearing formations. Exploration work is proceeding 
but may be hampered by war conditions. 

Selection Trust is maintaining its participation with Union 
Corporation and Western Holdings in the exploration and develop- 
ment of areas in the Orange Free State, and is also interested in 
iteas adjoining the property of Western Reefs Exploration and 

lopment Company. Work in these areas has been temporarily 
Suspended owing to war conditions. 

The search for new mining business has necessarily been cur- 
tailed by war conditions. 

The company’s largest interests are at present concerned with 
the production of copper and diamonds. The companies concerned 
ae operating on a substantial scale and are doing their utmost to 
— towards the victory to which we confidently look 

ard, 


was 
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EASTWOODS CEMENT GROUP 


PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 


Sir Horace Boot, K.B., M.Inst.C.E. (the chairman), presiding, 
on the 25th instant, at the annual meetings of Eastwoods Cement, 
Limited, Eastwoods Lewes Cement, Limited, and Eastwoods 
Humber Cement, Limited, said: It was decided this year to hold 
the three meetings together and the accounts were closed at 
December 31st last. 

The Ministry of Supply, in collaboration with the Cement 
Makers’ Federation, have instituted the pooling scheme designed 
to limit profit margins by wartime control of selling prices to the 
consumer and to pool resultant proceeds between all makers, by 
allocation of. tonnage quotas automatically adjusted to current 
demand. The liaison between the Cement Makers’ Federation and 
H.M. Government has become a pattern for other industries. 


LOW CAPITAL COST PER TON 


Our three cement works have a capacity of over 250,000 tons 
per annum and that, with the brick-making outputs of our other 
companies running into some hundreds of millions of bricks, is a 
formidable and practical contribution to the war effort. One feature 
of all our balance-sheets is the low capital cost per ton of output. 
Another is the very satisfactory financial situation resulting from 
a prudent policy in the past, which has left us ready to meet any 
contingency other than absolute catastrophe. 

The Barrington Company shows a profit of £26,998. After 
paying the dividend of 10 per cent, for the nine months there 
still remains a total of £59,000 in the form of reserves and 
undivided profits and £17,212 is carried forward. ‘The profit of 
the Lewes Company for six months, after provision for taxation, 
is £7,530. General reserve receives £2,000 and, after payment of 
the dividend, £8,279 is carried forward. Our forward programme 
at Lewes includes provision of another or larger kiln and silo 
capacity, expansion of storage and improvement of loading facilities. 
The works of the Humber Company at South Ferriby enjoyed 
equally satisfactory trading. The dispute with the contractors 
responsible for supply of the plant and machinery is still sub judice. 
After payment of the dividend of 6 per cent. £2,644 is carried 
forward. It is proposed to instal the second kiln at South Ferriby 
immediately the time is propitious and we are able to obtain licences 
for the heavy plant. 

I am a little disturbed about deduction of income-tax at the 
source. The system should be simplified and manual workers 
should be able to understand exactly what it is they are paying 
Contributions could be recovered by purchase of stamps as is 
now done under the scheme for health and unemployment in- 
surance. The workpeople would then know that income-tax is 
the insurance premium we are all called upon to pay for the safety 
of the British Empire, and for a speedy return to peace and sanity 
in world affairs. 

There has been waste and muddle in the allocation of coal for 
industrial purposes, Trouble has been caused through enforced 
use of unsuitable varieties and interference with normal sources of 
supply, When cement makers are forced to use low grades of 
unsuitable fuel there results waste of time, labour and money on 
hauling and handling, production is slowed down and the flow 
of railway wagons impeded. 


ONE CENTRALISED ORGANISATION 


In the Eastwouds Group there is one centralised organisation 
which controls all the various interests. Staffs were reorganised 
to meet war conditions. The same process is going on with female 
staff, and it is only with the utmost difficulty and considerable 
strain on our chief executives that the work has been got through 
without breakdown of essential services. We accomplish this by 
the exercise of ingenuity and co-operation, but there is growing 
up a new bureaucracy, which for forms and “ red-tape” generally 
exceeds anything previously experienced. It is only by avoiding 
the joint evils of inflation and bureaucracy that we shall be able to 
compete again in world markets. We are flooded daily with 
requests for complicated information on every conceivable subject, 
and there is no peace for the manufacturer. 

We are being asked to cut our staffs still further, and this will 
be achieved provided we can be guaranteed the retention of essen- 
tial “key ” personnel. I hope by next year the indomitable spirit 
of the British peoples will have prevailed, for prevail it must. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the roth instant, in London. 

Mr Richard J. Howley, C.B.E., the chairman, said that the gross 
revenue amounted to £767,588, which again constituted a record 
and represented an increase of £19,036 over the previous year. The 
profit for the year was £527,393. 

The shareholders of Tilling and British Automobile Traction, 
Ltd., had received a circular letter from the secretary of that com- 
pany regarding a scheme for reconstruction and for the transfer 
of the assets to two companies to be formed. The activities of the 
provincial omnibus companies had grown very considerably in 
recent years and the directors of the parent companies had come 
to the conclusion that greater efficiency would be obtained if the 
business of Tilling and British Automobile Traction, Limited, was 
divided into two parts and direct administration of each part was 
substituted for joint administration of the whole. The proposals 
provided for the formation of two companies, namely B.E.T. Omni- 
bus Services, Limited, and Tilling Motor Services, Limited, the 
former would be controlled by the British Electric Traction Com- 
pany, Limited, and the latter by Thomas Tilling, Limited. 

As might be expected, the road transport and electricity supply 
companies in which they were so largely interested had been 
busily engaged. Their organisation had proved its usefulness under 
present difficult conditions and had shown that group control of 
locally managed public utility undertakings under skilled direction 
was probably the most efficient way of providing such services. 

It might be that the setting up of public boards, as had been 
suggested, to operate transport and public services, was the answer 
to the desire of some leading politicians to rationalise services of 
that kind. It might be a way out of the danger which they appre- 
ciated would arise to our public economy under nationalisation. 
He was not convinced that large unwieldy boards would be either 
efficient or desirable in the national interest. 

The report was adopted. 


ODHAMS PRESS LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


The 22nd annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, 
was held in London on the 25th instant. 

Lord Southwood of Fernhurst (chairman and managing director) 
said that the net profit for the year amounted to £611,445. The 
general reserve stood at £630,000 against £560,000 last vear. It 
was proposed to transfer {50,000 out of the profits of the year 
under review, bringing the general reserve up to the substantial 
total of £680,000. The principal item in the profit and loss appro- 
priation was the very heavy reserve for taxation of £313,945, com- 
pared with £155,093 last year. That heavy increase was a measure 
of the company’s contribution to the war effort, which must be 
cheerfully borne. In order to play their part in assisting the 
Exchequer during war time, the directors had decided to discharge 
the greater part of the company’s liability for taxation before the 
due date. 

After the charges set out in the profit and loss account there was 
an available balance of £222,013. The directors recommended a 
dividend on the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum. 

The year under review had been a very difficult one, especially 
in regard to paper supplies. Fortunately the Newsprint Company 
under which all newsprint was bought on a co-operative basis, and 
under which every newspaper in the country was getting its fair 
share, had worked satisfactorily. On the other hand, since the 
date of the accounts the Ministry of Supply had found it necessary 
to issue an order reducing the newsprint consumption by a further 
10 per cent., which had made it necessary to curtail the sales and 
in some cases the sizes of the company’s newspapers and 
periodicals. 

In addition. to the difficulties of paper supplies they had also 
had to deal with the very heavy demands by the Government for 
man power, but shareholders might be sure that the directors 
would do the best they could to meet any and every situation as it 


arose. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


GREAT RECORD OF COMPANY’S AEROPLANES 
MR. T. O. M. SOPWITH’S STATEMENT 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Hawker Siddeley 
Aircraft Company, Limited, will be held at the May Fair Hotel, 
Berkeley Street, London, W., on the Ist instant. 

The following is the speech of the chairman, Mr Thomas 0. \, 
Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S., which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The accounts show the comparative figures for the previous 
year, and you will observe that we have again provided the appro. 
priate amount for the redemption of Five per Cent. Redeemable 
Cumulative Preference shares in accordance with the terms of 
their issue. The profits of the operating companies have beep 
brought into the accounts to an extent sufficient to pay the same 
dividend as last year, and amount to £620,817, after providing 
for taxation. Adequate provisions have been made in the accounts 
of the operating companies for their Excess Profits Tax and other 
taxation liabilities; for their appropriate proportions of War 
Damage Contributions, and for such other purposes as their direc- 
tors have considered necessary. Interim dividends of 15 per cent, 
less tax, and 17} per cent., less tax, have already been paid, making 
a total for the year of 324 per cent., less tax. This total is the 
same as that distributed last year, and it is not proposed to pay 
any further dividend for the year. 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 


Of the products of your company—which have been and still are 
rendering yeoman service in every part of the world where hos 
tilities are in progress—I can, unfortunately, speak only with re- 
ticence. You can, however, be assured that their contribution is one 
of vital importance and of great value to the armed forces. I need 
only, I think, call attention to three. There is the ubiquitous 
“Hurricane,” with various modifications and improvements, but 
substantially the same, still used for varied jobs and with efficiency 
and certainty. The epic stories associated with the achievements 
of this remarkable machine will, I hope, be available to constitute 
a permanent record of gallant men and daring exploits. The 
“ Lancaster "—the latest product, and I think the most efficient 
heavy bomber in the world—was the medium through which the 
historic raid on Augsburg was carried out ; this aircraft in increasing 
numbers will add very materially to our bomber offensive. Lastly, 
certain of the “ Whitley” bombers have been converted into com- 
mercial types to augment the fleet of British Overseas Airways. 
In the post-war development of civil aviation your company is ade- 
quately equipped both from the technical and production aspect 
to take full advantage of any opportunity which may occur. 

During the period of the war I cannot indicate future develop- 
ments other than by giving you an assurance that we are deter 
mined to maintain a progressive policy. There is little doubt tha 
the quality of the R.A.F. equipment in darker days proved 
a deciding factor, and had it been possible then to have quantity 
as well the outlook might have been vastly different. To-day, 
however, the manufacturing potential is available, and able to pie 
vide the numbers of new types necessary to maintain the hard- 
earned superiority. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH WORKERS 


In the other ancillary products covered by your company the same 
satisfactory state of affairs prevails, and the high standard of mechanti- 
cal efficiency in certain equipment can be ascribed in part to de- 
velopments carried through on our initiative. It is a pleasure . 
record that our relations with the works personnel are on 4 bes 
of friendly co-operation. You will, I am sure, join in recording 
thanks for the unexampled manner in which the executive, § 
and workpeople have carried out their duties. They have no 
had an easy task, and have met and overcome the problems invo 
in changing requirements in a way reflecting very great credit on al 
concerned. Our maximum efforts are of course concentrated 0 
the productive endeavour, but your directors are constantly 1 
viewing the post-war position and have suggestions under cof 
sideration to be put into force at the appropriate, and I hope 00 
far distant, time. 








Jun 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS, LIMITED 


(The Operating Company) 
DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited (The Operating Company), was held on the 24th instant 


in London. 


Sir Edward Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. 


the balance brought forward 


Adding 


be carried forward to the next account. 


Ever since the Government became a considerable shareholder 
in the company, it had been his custom at this meeting to review 
their world-wide activities during the period covered by the accounts 
and to refer briefly to such developments as were in progress or in 
train. Existing conditions prevented that now, as they did last 
year. ‘There were, however, one or two matters to which he should 


draw attention. 


WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


They would remember the argosies of children that had sailed 
to the greater safety of welcoming homes in the Dominions and 
shareholders were aware that the directors had made arrangements 
by which those evacuated under Government schemes had been 


(chairman and managing 
director), said that the accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1941, disclosed a profit of 42,928,349, after providing £129,689 
for cable renewals and £155,000 for amounts written off the cost 
of terminating a joint purse agreement and other expenditures. 
from 
{4,541,956 available. The interim dividend of 1} per cent. already 
paid, together with a final dividend of 2} 
per cent. for the year, absorbed £1,200,000, leaving £3,341,956 to 


per cent., making 4 
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allowed to exchange free cable messages with their parents every 
month. Just as that concession had once brought reassuring news 
of their parents at home to the children overseas, so now, as the 
area of war extended, it brought cheer and comfort from the 


children to their parents. 


Then there was the Expeditionary Force message, or E.F.M. 
service, enabling the Forces overseas and their folk at home, whether 


here or in any part of the Empire, to send messages to each other 


ing popularity. 


week. 


1940, there was 


Last 


at the special low rate of 2s. 6d. There was no doubt oi its amaz- 
Christmas 
1,250,000 E.F.M. messages in addition to their other traffic and 
were at present handling nearly 200,000 of those messages every 


period they had handled over 


The pictures in the Press depicting the events of yesterday, 
photographed in all the distant theatres of war and of preparation 
for war, were handled over their wireless picture system, which had 
been and was being greatly improved and extended to meet a con- 


stantly growing demand. They had made efforts to give the widest 


who would not return. 


possible facilities for Press traffic within the Empire which played 
sO great a part in the Empire effort. They had made further drastic 
reductions in rates and introduced an Empire rate for Press traffic 
of 1d. a word for the duration of the war. 

His final word must be about the staff. 
of them were interned and many missing, and there were others 


In the Far East many 


At home and throughout their world-wide 


system, whether afloat or ashore, through days and nights of often 
perilous duty in the operation of a never-ceasing service, their staff 


worked long hours under abnormal conditions to get the traffic 
through, fully conscious of the vital part played by the lines of 
communication they maintained. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





RECORDS and 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note; all dealings are for cash 
THE disastrous climax to the first phase of 
the battle in North Africa completely over- 
shadowed the news of Mr Churchill’s visit 
0 America. The general marking down 
of prices throughout all sections was not 
accompanied by any marked selling, but 
with buyers unwilling to enter into new 
commitments the trend continued down- 
ward. While the tone in the gilt-edged 
market was particularly firm at the end of 
last week, a fairly general marking down 
of both long and short-dated issues ensued 
at the reopening. Local Loans and 3} per 
cent Conversion were lowered ;%, and Old 
sols }, while most short-dated issues 
tased 4. Declines the following day were 
not so general, Old Consols losing 4 and 
4 per cent issue }. The feature of a 
tather quiet foreign bond market was the 
Pp in Egyptian loans on the Libyan 
news. Both the 4 per cent Unified and 
3} per cent preference issues were marked 
n sharply on Monday, while the next 
day both issues lost a further 3 points. 
Among South American issues, Brazilian 
stocks, after some slight marking down at 
feopening, displayed firmness, but the 
Tuvian Corporation debenture lost ; on 
uesday, when the 6 per cent Peruvian 
n fell 1} points. The San Paulo Coffee 
0ans both weakened slightly. Marking 
= at the reopening, and some light 
ng of speculative holdings, occasioned 
ee reduction in home rail quotations, 
“= eee ow ope Samet _— suffer- 
te bere ‘. ay | u on uesday the 
eee came firmer and prices remained 
wady at the reduced levels. Similar con- 
= ruled in the foreign rail market, 
ere South American issues were sold, 
os palo falling 14 and Antofagasta 
Solidated ordinary j on Tuesday. Losses 
among Argentine issues were widespread, 
Ut seldom exceeded } point. Elsewhere 
aMadian Pacific issues suffered small de- 
es. In midweek falls in Egyptian 





bonds, and foreign and home railways 
continued, but the Funds were steady. 


* 


The industrial market was generally dull, 
ind despite some occasional scattered sup- 
port, the actual volume of business was 
insufficient to prevent the steady decline 
in most sections. Brewery shares showed 
no change at the end of last week, but in 
common with other sections at the reopen- 
ing marking down was general, Distillers, 
Guinness and Watney deferred all losing 
Is., Watney repeating the same fail the 
next day, when losses were generally fewer 
and smaller. Tobacco issues displayed 
some weakness, BAT falling 3; and 
Carreras 4} on Monday. BAT eased a 
further »s the next day, while Imps fell 
1s. 3d. in midweek. Losses were wide- 
spread in the motor and aircraft group, 
Leyland losing ;'sy on the profits statement, 
at the week-end, while Rolls-Royce fell the 
same amount on Monday and the next 
day, when Raleigh Cycle Holdings eased 
gd. In general, the heavy industrial section 
reflected the small turnover. Although 
Horden Collieries fell 1s. 3d. and Babcock 
& Wilcox lost 9d. at the reopening, most 
prices showed little change. Interest in the 
shipping section was slight, and prices in 
consequence weakened, although losses 
nowhere exceeded a few pence. After their 
recent improvement textile issues suffered 
persistent losses, Bleachers 54 per cent 
preference falling 9d. on the report, while 
Rayon issues, among others, were distinctly 
weak with daily losses of a few pence. In 
the stores group both Woolworths and 
Marks & Spencer fell steadily, while among 
other issues John Barker lost ts. 3d. on 
Friday and a further 4 the following 
Tuesday. The miscellaneous section 
reflected the general downward trend, and 
among leading issues, Turner & Newall, 
Boots, Murex and Manbre & Garton all 
eased to lower levels in the early part of 
this week. Among stocks with Egyptian 
interests, Sudan Plantations dropped Is. 6d. 
on Tuesday after earlier but smaller losses. 
Later the general sagging tendency per- 
sisted with Egyptian interests predomin- 
antly weak. 


STATISTICS 


The readiness of the Cape to take up any 
stock at reduced levels was generally suffi- 
cient to keep prices in the kaffir market 
fairly steady, and despite the general 
marking down at the reopening, losses 
exceeding ;'; were few. Among these, Rand 
Mines lost }, while Central Mining declined 
4, but there was some improvement on 
Tuesday. Among diamond shares, De 
Beers deferred and Consolidated Diamond 
Mines ordinary fell 4 and 6d. respectively 
on the passing of the interim dividends. 
Small scattered losses reflected the small 
volume of business in the tea market, while 
in the rubber market slight activity was 
insufficient to affect prices. Marking down 
and occasional selling depressed prices 
steadily in the oil market. Anglo-Iranian 
was particularly weak, losing .4; on Monday 
when Anglo-Egyptian fell 4, both issues 
having suffered earlier losses. The down- 
ward trend was widespread at the reopen- 
ing. but later losses were confined to the 
leading issues, Burmah and Shell also 
suffering small but persistent losses. Later 
the Cape turned a seller of Kaffir and dia- 
mond shares, while the oil market saw 
further declines. 


ae FINANCIAL NEWS ” INDICES 
Approx 


Total ( — Security Indices 
1942 Bargains 1941 

in S.E. '§ 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

List shares* Int.t 

| 

is 2.4748 | Vito 79°8 133-9 

19 2,538§ 2.62 79-5 133-9 

> 3.4657 2674 7a-9 133 6 

23 2,722 168 78-7 133-5 

24 2.8432 2,358 78 -2 133-4 
* July 1, 1935=10 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74°8 
(Mar. 23) 20 Fixed Int 1942: highest, 135-6 
Apr. 29); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5 t New basis in S.E 


§ Old basis 


New York 


THE news from Libya, and a desire to 
restrict commitments pending the outcome 
of the Churchill-Roosevelt discussions, led 
to very quiet conditions on Wall Street at 
the end of last week. While selling was 
negligible, prices, in the absence of support, 
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tended to sag slightly, but with the fall of DaiILy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Tobruk some leading issues, in particular ——_—__—_——. —— —~ bce uK | Bt Emp. Foreign 
steel and motor, lost up to three points. June | June | June June | June | June F ‘ . K. Countries 
On Tuesday, however, a steadier tendency 11 | 2} 13 | 315 | 16 17 1942... 798,538,730 199,308 sso GOVE 
developed. Midweek saw a very modest peal — aka = 1941... - sees eee 731,120,851 2,622,339 Na For the 
recovery in turnover, which left price move- 84-6 | 84-2 | 84-5 | 84-8 | 85-0 | 86-7 Nature of Borrowing (Cony, Exeld,) ordinary 
ments irregular. | oleae) Year} Deb. Pret Ord | pared wi 
ee ee ee / e ‘ 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 1942 792,427,170 6 f . week), a 
New York Prices . , 1941 730,682,015 06 cae sertey {88,245,0 
. fotal share dealings: June 18, 359,000 ; + Includes Government issues to June 16, 1942 ‘e 150,000. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES J une 19, 288 ,000 > J une 20*, 127,000 ’ Above ffigures un lude all new « ipital in ‘ein allocatior 
June 22, 313,000; “June 23, 208,000; permission to deal has been granted ince Aq 
deco “9 — June 24, 244,000. CONVERSIONS AND REPAyMEnts | 12824 
ee * Two-hour session Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited— $995,599, 
1942 | | The board have decided to redeem the} ?%°™ ** 
ro stich | -_ | J 10. | _ . . £2,752,000 outstanding 5 per cent Con. ORDIN/ 
| April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Capital Issues — Debenture Stock on October 1, _REVE 
2 oe 4 | | : 
rietenceree ——1— a Week ending ee Coi — 
347 dus le 4175- 7.9 | .4 1 69-7 June 27, 1942 Capita versions Money ’ ‘ 
<8 ee ee es | ' Y , c Shorter Comment iis 
40 Utilities... °...| 53-1 | 67-4a| 58-4 | 59-9 | 59-4 By Permission to Deal... 35,305 17,431 ‘ seal ; 
: al a Aa ali aisle Vickers-Armstrongs Fusion.—It is pro- 
419 Stocks ........| 60-8 | 73-3 | 65-3 | 66-5 | 67-4 IED ae SONS Ss A — , posed that the following wholly owned 
Av. yield* . : — 40°) —T = 016 99°, Including Excluding subsidiaries of Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd. - 
— le... 802,784,137 798,782,078 ate to be merged in the parent company J Ox0!Ns 
aja.t. ie 4 sh Seen 99. 1941... =83'989'972 —733°247.690 to co-ordinate more closely their activities, oe Te 
sur-tax 
batate, et 
Duties 
stamps 
COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS i 
Other Inlan 
Utility Fabrics——The new scheme for Direction licensing is in effect limited at “ THE oT Loe Total Inld. 
utility fabrics has come into operation and present mainly to dolomite bricks and_the 11938100) ~~: 
this week designated makers-up have been various stabilised dolomite clinkers. This — r— Ih Socks 
supplied with key certificates in respect of Direction also makes the acquisition of June | June | June | June| Jue ft. 
their cotton and rayon utility cloth require- chromium metal subject to licence under 18, | 19, | 22, | 23, |" 94 a 
ments. During the period July 1st to 21st — the Orders. SOR | S088 | S083 | 10S) Oe 
makers-up will place their orders with Shipment of Goods.—The concession i [sf eee Dt 
merchant converters whose names appear in that goods may be shipped after the date Crops } 115.5 | 115.5 | 115.5 | 115.5 | 1155 —* 
the list which has been sent to them with of expiry of the relative export licence, Raw materials i Ava? | Steet 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 PO, (Ne 
. . : J < Complete Index 141.3 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.2 | 1412 : 
their certificates. The Cotton Board has provided that they were pre-entered with oe % aS ceipts) 
announced that it expects to be in a position the Customs before that date, is to be Mar. | Aug. | June | May | June — : 
to issue allocations to qualifying merchant withdrawn. From July 1st goods must be 31, | St. | 24 | 22, | 1, Receipts 
converters not later than July rst. During shipped within the period of validity of an | | ei Sundry 
the last few or canes cotton spinners export licence, but a period of grace not Crops ‘ 167.9 33 ee 115.7 115s Mecel. Re 
nda 12 ‘ } , Yaw materials 207. 2 { . r, 
Coan Cael tar area ron the longer than ccs days will be alowed Socyi‘ins...| rea | tana | tna tama MO 
cloth contracts placed with manufacturers. circumstances beyond the exporter’s con- "Winton ines) canched dasias USK. ace A? 
The full scheme is comprehensive, and trol. Licences may be renewed if there sie . -* 
represents a further stage in planning the appears to be no prospect of shipping goods VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN Total 
production and distribution of cotton goods. in time. TEXTILES aaa BRITAIN 
Hay Prices——Maximum prices for old : Export Control.—The Export of Goods ae 
and new crop hay have been fixed for the (Control) (No, 27) Order (SR and O No. Tota 
year beginning July rst under the Hay 1135) comes into force on July 6th. ; ee 8 
(Control and Maximum Prices) Order. Old Licences will be required to export to all vo : Change om 
hay will be £8 per ton until October. For destinations woven piece goods of artificial OS™) from a 
November the price will drop to £7 7s. 6d. silk ; knitted, netted ana crocheted goods Year ago 
and then rise by 2s. 6d. per month to £8 of various kinds, wholly or mainly of 1937 10¢ 100 100; +14 
for April, May and June. New hay will cotton, and all such goods made containing 1938 94 82 133 “15 - 
begin at £7 per ton for July and August, wool, will require licences for export. New 3939 105 80 108 | = om 
and rise by 2s. 6d. a month from September, arrangements for buying, and market allo- : : lat. & 
up to £8 in April. Thus from November. cations for woven piece goods will shortly 1941 Feb 106 68 105 - 3 et 
prices for new and old hay will be the same. | ¢ announced. Licences are to be granted : ea me | iol | 34 eed 
The prices are for meadow hay in stack, for limited exports of knitted fabric —— A dein as 109 88 | —3ll | Other < 
on sale by a grower to any person. = the basis of returns made by adie ne - el alll Service 
Chrome Control.— The Control of Table Jellies.—The manufacture of table ace is | ue | at) tt Ges 
Chrome, Magnesite and Wolfram (No. 3) jellies is shortly to be prohibited, sé¢curing *: Mev .. 100 97 | 100 +220 
Order, which came into force on June 19th, economies in gelatine and sugar, labour, Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association Ta 
extends the provisions of the previous Orders factory space, fuel and packing materials. in collaboration with Bank of England 
by making the acquisition of refractory According to expert medical advice table Purchase Tex i not included ; figeres ave eae pour] 
dolomite (including bricks, cements and jellies are in no way essential, despite their daisies 1940-Oct. 1941, see Economia ‘0. and 
compositions) subject to licence. By a popularity with children and invalids. Nov. 29, 1941. Source: Board of Trade Journal. Total . . 
After 
{1,136 
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BANKING CORPORATION TERMS OF 155,79 
(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 


(Incorp J d 1 previo 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance B S —— 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
°o 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - = = «= $50,000,000 


T } 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP - ~- $20,000,000 
(STERLING - -~ - £6,500.000 O Bachan 
RESERVE FUNDS | HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 THE EC NOMI S T oak of 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,c00 > ae tachange 
Head Office, HONGKONG, 12 Months - - - 3 0 0 Vaited 


temporarily transferred to 


ttm 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. oo“ zs fers 4-4: 
Cart ae ee” 6 Months 1 10 0 beeen 





(11 +45) 
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F HONGKONG & SHANGHAL BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED BRETTENHAM HOUSE, Fined 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England anc Clears 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 20, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was {£32,914,000 (com- 
pared with {£37,771,000 in the previous 
week), against ordinary expenditure of 
(98,245,000, and issues to sinking funds of 
7150,000. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations of £1,583,155, the deficit accrued 
ince April Ist is /£668,305,000 against 
(612,824,000 in the previous week and 
1695,530,000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

| ” ioe 
} (¢ thousands) 


| April 1 | April 1) Week | Week | Week 


aren } _to to | ended | ended | ended 
| June June | June | June June 
| 21, 20, 21, 13, | 20, 
1941 1942 1941 | 1942 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax 71,341 109,628 8.057 6.491 8.434 
Sur-tax 7,469, 7,282 644 450 230 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 22,065; 22,871) 2,230 2,100) 2,135 
Stamps 2,440 1,850 700, —«,j. ; 
N.D.C. 3,577 5.148 308 450 400 
E.P.T. 37,235, 52,316 4,883) 7,900 4,870 
Other Inland Rev. 115 200 a 10 
Total Inld. Rev..| 144,242, 199,295) 16,822 17,401 16,069 
ustoms 75,045, 101,344 8.246 10.800 8.887 
Excise 41,900; 73,800 1.800 2.700 1.800 
Total Customs & | 

Excise 116,945 175,144, 10,046 13,500 10,687 
Motor Duties 4,898 3,14 105 
Canadian Govt 

Contributior 89,08 4494. 8.989 
PO. (Net Re 

ceipts) 1,000 4.700 D3.150\ 1.4007 “0 
Wireless Licences 510 
Crown Lands 230 200 
Receipts fror 

Sundry Loans 807 617 98 3) 





Miscel. Receipts 12,892) 14,235 


488 


Total Ord. Rev 281,014, 486,931 25,902 37,7 32,914 
SELF-BALANCIN( 


P.O. & Brdcasts 21,800; 22,650) 4,85 1,250 


5,050 


Total 302,814) 509,581) 30,752 39,021) 37,964 


Issues out of the 

Exchequer to meet 
payn 
/ thousands) 


ents 


Expenditure April 1| Aprill; Week | Week 
to to | ended = ended 
June June | June June 
21, {| 20 21, 20, 
1941 | 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of Nat. 
Debt $5,385 93,110 2,645 2,745 
Payments to N. Ire 
land 1,228 1,306 
Other Cons Fund 
Services 414 358 54 
Total . . 87,027; 94,774 2,699] 2,745 
supply Services 888,141,1058880, 85,050, 85,500 
Total Ordinary Ex- | 
penditure 975,168 1153654 87,749 88,245 


SELF-BALAN( ING | 


P.O, and Broadcasting, 21,800) 22,650/ 4,850 5,050 


Total . . .| 996,968 1176304| 92,599! 93,295 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£1,136 to £2,566,581, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
faised the gross National Debt by 
{95,739,962 (against 460,201,628 in the 
Previous week) to about £14,741 millions. 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
of England remained unchanged between’ June 
_ 26th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


, daite States. $ (4-862) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 
fers . $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17 «30-40. 

mh Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. na. Peso 
1 +45) wb 958-17 13 ; mail transfers 16 -953-17 -15. 


est Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
aakrs 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
ewer ‘20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


cyt ited Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 

riaaring Offices. —Spaim. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-80 (Official 

oe 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
» Waly. 71-25 lire. 


rupee) 174-1844. 
China. National $ 2}-34d. 


remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 
pm.-par, Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par, Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


Discount rates: Bank 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O, and Telegraph. . : 7 , 250 
Housing Act a ‘ : ‘ 5 
Overseas Trade Guarantees : ‘ ‘ 5 

260 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


+ Jays an 
Treasury — d Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
De-  Float- 
Date Bank : ; 
Ten- - Public of posits; ing 
der Tap Depts. pm ma Debt 
and 
1941 
June 21 | 935-0 Not available 
1942 
Mar. 21 905-0 ai ‘ie 
» oO 2620 -6 195-1 | . | 496-5) 3312-2 
Apr. 4 | 905-0 Not available 
» 11 | 9050 ” ” 
» 18) 9100 ‘a % 
» 25 | 920-0| 1757-3 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0 3432-9 
May 2) 935-0 Not available 
» 9 | 9500 ” ” 
» 16! 965-0 0 » 
» 23 | 9750 - o” 
» 30 | 975-0) 1805-3 254°8| ... | 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available 
» 13 | 97650 - “ 
20 | 975-0 a i 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
eo 
Amount A mee i. 
ale 
Tender : of Allot- Allotted 
Offered “PPli€d ayjottea et Min. 
_ ° Rate 
1941 ‘ s. d. 
June 20 75-0) 158-5 75-0 ' 20 0-15 31 
1942 
Mar. 27 75-0 , 131°6 75:0 | 19 11-69 60 
April 3 75-0 | 147-2 75-0 ' 20 2-72 34 
» 10 | 75:0; 155-0 75:0 | 20 3-02 35 
“« a 75-0 | 147°5 | 75°0 | 20 2:89 36 
i. 75°0 | 133-0 75:0 | 20 3:15; 44 
May 1 75-0 | 148-0 75-0 | 20 0-30 37 
“ 8 75-0 | 143-8; 75°0, 20 0-73| 41 
— 75:0 135-4 75°0 | 20 0-65 44 
» oe 75°0 | 143-9 75°0 | 20 0-78 | 42 
» 2 75-0 | 1515; 75-0, 20 0-70! 3% 
June 5 75-0, 147°3 | 75-0 | 20 0-56 36 
«< a 75-0 | 1316 | 75°0| 20 067) 44 
“ae 75-0 ' 124°3 75:0 | 20 0-90 49 


On June 19th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 49 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 26th. For the week ending June 
27th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £40 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 





Week = 3% | 3% | Ys 
ended NEG, | ee Se! eat 
1949-51 
May 83... ccvesee 4,288 | 2,400 4,082)|| 5,656§ 
mcrae teen 4,147 2,096 6,380||| 6,183§ 
ee 4,333 2,112 6,225)| 3,350§ 
FeO Biccvievess | 4,370 | 2,263 5,060}|/| 2,996§ 
- wSewebeune 4,184 2,238 7,013)|| 3,548§ 
< Meese cens 43 | 1,712 7,505||| 9,719§ 
a: MG aeolian i vee | 4,636)|| 7,087§ 
Totals to date. . . .| 561,066*] 467,663 753796t(||4367708 § 

* 134 weeks. + 77 weeks. t 37 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 23rd amounted to a total value of £48,862,216. 
Up to May 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £69,122,000 has been repaid. 


Marke Rates.—The following rates remained un- 


changed between June 20th and June 26th. 


Egypt. Piastres (974) 978-4. India. Rupee (18d. per 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-3. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 


Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
} cent 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 


mained unchanged between June 20th and June 26th :— 


from 3% October 26, 1939). 


Bank rate, 2% (ch 
‘ ills 60 days 14% 3 months, 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 24, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Notes Issued: | Govt. Debt. 11,015,100 
In Cireln. 796,039,979 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 816,416,563 
partment. . 34,201,739 | Other Secs.... 2,054,545 
Silver Coin 513,792 
Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue .. 830,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
| fine)...... 241,718 
830,241,718 | 830,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 145,137,838 
3,282,473 | Other Secs. : 
8,022,046 | Discounts & 
Advances 
Securilies 


Rest 

Public Deps.*. 
5,512,199 
20,617,328 


Other Deps. : 


Bankers . 133,588,233 | —_——— 
Other Accts... 47,328,857 | 26,129,527 
aia Notes. .- .. 34,201,739 

180,917,090 | Gold & Silver 
Coin 1,305,505 
206,774,609 | 206,774,609 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


oners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1941 1942 


June | June | June | June 
25 10 17 24 


Issue Dept 
Notes in circulation 639-0 793-7; 793-2 796-0 
Notes in banking depart- 
ment ‘ 41-3 36:5) 37:1 342 
Government debit and 
securities* . . 677-2 827-7; 827-8 827-4 
Other securities . . 2°5 2-0 1-9 2-1 
Silver Coin ... 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-5 
Gold, uued at s. per 0-2 0 +2) 0-2 0-2 
fine 168 -00 168 00168 00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
Public 25°3 8-9 11-9 8-0 
Bankers’ 112-5 131-1) 133-1 133-6 
Others 50-4 46-7; 47-3, 47-3 
Total... ; 188-2 186-7) 192-3 188-9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government . 137-9 140-2) 144-5 145-1 
Discounts, etc 6-9 5-4 5-5 5-5 
Other 18-3 21-1) 21-7 206 
Total Co dircus 163-1 166-7) 171-7, 171-2 
Banking depart. res. 42:9 37-8) 38 “4 35 5 
, °o } ° ° 
‘“* Proportion "’ 22-8, 20-2) 19-9 18-7 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
to £830 millions on April 22, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price tor goid 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date - Two ae 
June 18... ..ccccecccccees 23% 234 
sa: AC eRneeecenedawedes 234 234 
a) CEhceksienkweenines 23% 23% 
a SR eeekeeennceianene 234 238 
oy, Mba tastnewecnsenns 234 2% 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, }-14%. Short Loans, 1- . 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call ; 
at notice 2%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











New York | June | June | June | June June | June 
on | 17 18 | 19 | 20 | 22 23 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents ; Cents ; Cents ; Cents 
London ....| 403g | 4033 | 4033 | 4033 | 4039 | 4032 
Montreal . . .|89 -930|89 -930)89 -930/90 -000/90 -000)90 -000 
Zuricht ....|23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23-30 
B. Aires... ./23 -50*/23 -50* 23 -50*/23 -55*/23 -50*/23 -50* 
Brazil......| 5-16 | 5-14! 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 | 5-14 








* Official rate 29-78, Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(£ thousands) 


Week Ageregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
June June June June 
21, 20, 21, 20, 


1941 1942 1941 1942 


Working days 6 € 145 144 

Birmingham ie 2,265 2,313 54,306 | 62,239 
Bradford....... 1,496 1,396 | 55,151 | 54,013 
Bristol : 2,032 2,941 47,913 59,628 
le 601 663 15,539 19,470 
Leeds ‘ 723 843 24,031 | 27,658 
Leicester ‘ 783 733 | 20,721 | 21,279 
Liverpool 5,031 3,920 | 129,846 | 115,667 
Manchester . . . 10,567 | 11,096 | 287,019 | 298,890 
Newcastle 1,193 1,256 | 32,026 | 37,723 
Nottingham 391 337 | 11,199 11,599 
Sheffield 967 745 16,686 21,627 
Southampton 74 100 2,430 2,981 
12 Towns 26,123 | 26,343 | 696,867 | 732,774 
Dublin* 5,711 5,868 | 143,736 | 162,162 


* June 14, 1941, and June 13, 1942 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 


June May May 

a 20, 27, 

ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 

t Reserve Gold : . . 
Other 220-7 194-0 187-4 
tSecurities 497-8 652-6 651-6 
LIABILITIES 

Note circulation 382-7 522-8 525-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt 91-0 88-3 110-8 


Chartered banks 235-7, 209-3 186-4 


+t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to For 


June 
3 
1942 


457 


ifo° 


oo 


531 +5 
35 
194 


Sm YU 


eig 


gn 


THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks June | June | June 
RESOURCES 19, 4, 11, 
Gold certifs. on hand and!) 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury .| 20,314 20,516 20,518 
Total reserve 20,611) 20,799) 20,807 
| Total cash reserves 288 268 275 
| Total U.S. Govt. secs 2,184 2,532 2,567 
Total bills and secs 2,195 2,549 2,584 
Total resources . 24,045) 24,627) 24,540 
LIABILITIES 
F.R. notes in circ: 6,573) 9,134 9,195 
Excess mr. bank res 5,310; 2,780; 2,780 
| Mr. bank res. dep 13,131, 12,653) 12,629 
| Govt. deposit 1,024 110 92 
| Total deposits 16,009) 14,121) 14,054 
| Total liabilities .| 24,045 24,627 24,540 
| Reserve ratio 91 -3%|89 -4% 89 5% 
BANKS AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock 22,612 22,715) 22,717 
Treasury & bank currency S, 142 3,306, 3,310 
LIABILITIE 
Money in circulation 9,433 12,141 12,176 
Treasury cash and dey 3,282, 2,298 2,305 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 
June | May | May | June 
13 22, 29 5 
| ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
| Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444 444 
| Rupee coin 357 276 279 275 
| Balances abroad 371 536 667 632 
Sterling securities 1,188 2,518 2,519 2,569 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs 913 1,492 1,452 1,492 
Investments 79 84 86 85 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in cit India} 2,613 4,283 4,318 4,359 
Burma 181 314 288 287 
Deposits : Govt 117 153 223 148 
Bank 280 516 561 591 
Reserve rat 56 -3%, |62 -6% '62 -6°% 63 -0 


June 
18, 
1942 
20,556 
20,845 

275 

2 £ 578 
2.594 
24,995 


9,229 
2,790 
12,706 
160 
14,143 
24,995 
89 -2 


22,729 
3,511 


12.208 
2,349 


67-1 


| 


June 27, 1942 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


Million Swiss Frs. 


May 


M: 


iy | May | May 

31 15, oy | 30. 

ASSETS 1940 | 1942 | 1949 | 1942 
Gold. . ; rT 2168 -3|3446 -3 344] - 9/344] .8 
Foreign exchange | 360-6) 130-6} 13] .3 135-8 
Discounts, etc -| 174-3) 213-0) 234-2 263 -0 
Advances . ; ..| 143-8) 19-5) 19.3 199 
Securities ; 86-9) 66-3) 66:3 66 +3 
LIABILITIES . 

Notes in circulation 2245 -6/2185 -7/2187 -6 2237 « 
Other sight liabilities 565-1, 256 253 +8) 250.3 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


GRAINS (\« ushel 
Wheat, Chicago, July 
Winnipeg, July 
Maize, Chicago, July 
Oats, Chicago, July 
Rye, Chicago, July 
Barley, Winnipeg, July 


METALS (per Ib.) 
Copper, Connecticut 
lin, N.Y., Straits, spot 
Lead, N.Y., spot 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 


MISCELLANEOUS (per !! 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, May 
Coffee, N.Y., cash 
Rio, No. 7 
Santos, No. 4 
Cotton, N.Y., Am., mid., spot 
Am., mid., July 
Cotto yn Oil, N.Y., July ... 
Lard, Chicago, July 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, 
barrel ° 
Rubber, N.Y., stmkd. sheet spot 
Jan Mar 


pet 


Sugar, N.Y Cuban Cent., 96 deg 


spot oe 

Sugar, N.Y 96 deg., No. 4, 
Cuba, Mar ‘ : 

Moody Index of ple 


f.o.b 


om 


modities, Dec. 31 1931. 100 


June June 
16, 23, 
isa 1942 
ents Cents 
120} 118} 
803 80} 
865 86} 
49° 48} 
65} 656 
643 643 
12:00 12-00 
52-00 52-00 
6 -50 6-50 
8-25 8-95 
+ 
93 9} 
133 13% 
19 “55 19-97 
18-02 18-34 
14-00 13-95 
2°75 12-77 
117 117 
t + 
| t 
5-74 3-74 
228-4 229 








Exchange Control Board against securities Trading pended t Nominal, 
June 16, June 23, { June 16, June 23, | a 16, oe 
1942 1942 } 1942 1942 942 4 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES —continued | 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON —continued RNSOELLANEOUS . 
Wheat s. d. s. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 384 in. s. d s. d | CEMENT, best Eng Portland, G/d site, London sate 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b St. J... 49 34 84 Fj 52 x 50. 22's & lé’s . 51 8 51 8 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) :; aa 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)....... 15 11 15 ll lin 80 x : s. C. s. 
Flour per 280 _ ” = a 80 46, 1401 4°41 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 6 
Straights d/d London......... 33 3 33 3 | FLAX (per t ae i : | CHEMICALS 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. ” ewt. (e) 55 11 50 1 | F a 7” < lay x ae f 60/0/0 60/0/0 
Oats (e) ,, a 14 10 14 11 aa pa seesseees “ = — Acid, Oxalic, net -++-Per tons ¢5/9/0 —65/0/0 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b. ns 6 3 eC ~c sp iatataii dedi dia oe — TF s. d s. d. 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 2 ,, (per ton) — Manila, spot - - | , Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib . 4 3} ana 
> olic OT 411 411 a tase eee tees wom Nom | Ammonia, Sulphate......per ton 0 aM / 
English long sides.............. { 6 5 6 5 JUTE (per ton)— Nitrate of Soda eee sper ton 15 15/5/0 
Imported hinds ..... jeunes 5 6 5 6 | Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee ; .. $2/15/0 32/15/0 | Potash, Sulphate........per ton 5 0 rn 
. F 4 7 vile s. d. | Soda Bicarb. eee ew .per ton 0 0} 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... { 8 6 8 6 Common 8 Ib. cops (per nent - 4 ll} 4 li} Soda Crystals cosccese Wm 5/7/6 5/7/6 
Heaported ............22. <<. - 2 4 7 10}/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 06-62 06-62 | 
Pork, English per 8 Ib ... 8 6 8 6 8/40 Hessians, per yd. . , 05-10 05-10 | GOPRA (per ton) S.D. Straits : ai 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut ‘side 126 0 126 0 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, “Apr : | c.if. . oem sine 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 132 0 132 0 PML aeavexs ieseee 39 6 39 6 | HIDES (per Ib.) s. d s. ¢ 
z 0 | , 
OTHER FOODS - . os al ” » 31 0 31 | “ie oe a alian, L 40/50 Ib 0 7: 0% 
SUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, | Sis a. (per ton)—African, spot fs cs . lee — an asa <a iaedie on 
enna Seake caine vbe% ... 142 0 142 0 “nent 1 delivered ...... 34 0 34 0 moe i "es 0 a} 0 
(per cwt.) | (per Ib.)— d. d S iD. ..- ; 
Home Produced........... Ga 99 2 99 2 | Lincoln wethers, washed ....... 21} 214 English & Welsh Mi rket Hides ro 6: 0 é 
CON ner IN Ail aes i a a ogc 99 2 99 2 yen yong wey ee ” 164 Best heavy ox and heifer ; + ° 8} 0 8 
coc per cwt.)— Australian scrd. fleece 70’s oes 37 
RE TEE, cisewedsen ceceseeee 45 0 45 0 | — Cape scrd. average snow white 393 39} LEATHER (per Ib.) _. 
Grenada fine ............. ; 81 0 81 0 N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .. 24 24 Sole Bends. 8/14 Ib ie 4 3 43 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— Tops— \ 13 13 
een, Gee, ©. BE... .ccccer as aa. a warp... ssakeenassee = 45 | Shoulders 1 ° 4 2 4 
‘ost ica n 0 £o0t S super carded ........ o. 39 39 | as 
Grate Riva, medium to good {2 0 200 0 |; 48's average carded ....... 31 31 | Insole Bellies ....... tte Be 1 ° ul 
EGGS (per 120)—English. . - 315 0 56 0 | a ; 29 293 \ i : 9 3 
LARD ( ver cwt.)—Imported ; 64 ( 64 0 | Dressing Hides....... . { 2 . 2 9 
POTATOES (per cwt) — % MINERALS = 
English ........... si c= Si. { 7 3 7 3 COAL (per ton)— sd 38.4 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
‘9 : ee ena e f 31 7 31 7 | Motor Spirit, England & Wales 110 110 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty . 32 4 32 4 (b) Kerosene , Burning Oil .. 0 113 0 i 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm , 27108 271048 | ¥ Vaporising Oil... i 3 11 
cif, U.K./Cont. ..<... os Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 28 10} 28 104 | (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, “ 
REFINED Lonpon— IRON AND STEEL (pe r ton)— ex road tank waggons... 1 7 14 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags..... 49 10 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d... 128 ¢ 128 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough... . . ... 312 6 312 6 Wales 
consumption .........+-- --» 21 : = ort Steel, rails, heavy ....... .. 290 6 290 6 ND 504x508 0000s 0 10} : i 
West India Crystallised ........ { = 10 a 10 Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 SPREE 6 56% ds aos Kes iis ' 2 Mt 29 6 
TOBACCO (per Ib )— NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) | ROSIN (per ton)—American . 33 9 330 
, 0 10 0 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic .-. 62/0/0 62/0/0 RUBBER (per I! - 
Indian, stemmed and unstemmed 2 1 2 10 Tin “Stand: urd cash . . «.275/0/0(f) 275/0/0(f) St. ribl eet hail 14 214 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 1 0 ; 0 — ANG. os ign, . ash .... oarta : R... 0 . | eumhea ( rN Or * »90/0/0 200/0/0 
eer 1. $ 0 0 opelter (dja. spot... » 49/49 ) | per ton) ange a = : 
i Aluminium, ingots and bars .. 110/0/0 110 0/0 j cs B10 25/0/0 
TEXTILES | / | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 25/0/0 
COTTER ipa Ib.)— e as Nickel, home delivery... . 4 oe 7 : ie ; 0 EGETABLE OILS ' 
y -Americé peosensonce “WH “IU : 7 (pe 0 1et) 
3% Giea. f re es. 11-55 11-55 | Antimony, English, 99%........ 120/0/0  120/0/0 . Linseed, raw..... eee me qejiojo 46/200 
Yarns, 36's Ring Beams....... 18-74 «18-74 | Wolfram, Empire .......per unit 2/15/0 —2/15/0 Rape, crude .........0050. 48/5/0 45/5 
» 42's Cop Weft......... 18 ‘82 18 "$2 Platinum, refined .. perce: 80 80/0 Cotton-seed, crude ...... 31/2 6 sus 
, 60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 26° 26 - Quicksilver...... per 76 Ib = ay CRO GUNED. 00 cs acsvesaess 28/2 , 
Cloth, per 100 yards s. d. s. d. . ; L  48/15/0 48/15/0 | DE i Gictsivaceeacess 20/15/0 20 
31 in. Printer, 64 x 64, | Ss. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mill 11/15/0 1/9" 
i ets nak 555 35 0 35 0 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 |  Qil Seeds, Linseed— gai 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in | SILVER (per ounce)— | Ee PURO occ ccc ccnccenr 19/2/6 1 
Beenmeees.. OF 6 @ 6 | Gi... ...........000- cis 114) 113 |! SEE visi sv'beshiuss cance Nom. _Nom. 
a + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited is. 6 d. on return. ~ (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer's premises, 
Ineluding import duty and delivery charges. (e¢) Average for weeks ended June 6 and June 13. (jf) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers deli vered W 
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May 


1942 
4414 
135-4 
263 4 
199 
66:3 


237 + 
250 +3 


LE 


June 


1942 
MeN ts 
18} 
802 
86} 
48} 
65§ 
64} 


12-00 
52-00 
6 -50 
8 +25 


9 


9-97 
8 +34 
3-95 
2-77) 


ne 23 


é 


942 


0 10} 
0 lk 
9 6 
33 0 


1 ll 
)0/0/0 


15/0/0 


5/10/0 
18/5/0 
51 /2/6 
28 /2/6 
)/15/0 
15/0 


19/2/6 
Nom. 
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June 27, 1942 


— 
Breweries, &c. 
jreene, King & Sons. . 


Coal, Iron and Steel 
Hamatite Steel Co. 
grown (John) & Co, ...... 
putterley Co. .. cee 
Darwins Limited 
ter Collieries 
‘orth British Locomotive 
Nunnery Colliery Co. 
guston & Hornsby 
tedegar Iron and Coal 


Financial, Land, &c. 
imstrong Whitworth Securities 
iitish and Chinese Corporation 
‘ble and Wireless (Holding) 
ity of London Real Property 
forestal Land, Timber, &c..... 
iil (Philip) Investment Trust 
\etropolitan Assoc., &c., Dwellings 
suth-Eastern Gas Corporation 

Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
yott’s Restaurant Limited 


Motor, Aviation, &c. 
\bion Motors 
(ossley Motors 
Hawker Siddeley Airc: 
Humber Limited 
Simms Motor Units 


alt 


Rubber 
Deviturai 
Neboda (Ceylon) 


Shipping 

igchor Line Limited 

lan Line Steamers 

Court Line ....... 

jobs (John I.) & Co. 

Shops and Stores 

findlater (Alex) & Co 

nited Drapery Stores 


Tea 
Amblama 
last India and Ceylon 
Telegraphs and Telephones 
inglo-Portuguese Telephone ; 
(able and Wireless Limited 
Yarconi’s Wireless Telegraph 


Textiles 
imitage (Sir Elkanah) & Sons 
Bleachers’ Association 
Hardman (Thomas) & Sons.. 
Hield Bros....... 
Salts (Saltaire) Limited 


Tramway and Omnibus 
Ribble Motor Services 
Southdown Motor Services 


Trusts 
Abbots Investment 
Forward Trust ; : 
lnvestment Trust Corporation 
Nineteen Twenty-Nine Investment 
second London Scot American 
Westpool Investment Trust 


Other Companies 
Alliance Box Co. 
Ambrose Shardlow & Co 
Anglo-American Asphalt 
Annandale & Son . 
British Alkaloids Limited 
British Oil and Cake Mills 
British Timken Limited 
Burton (Joseph) & Sons 
Carpet Trades .. - 
Chloride Electrical Storage 
Lope Brothers & Co... .. 
y, Mott & Dickson. 
yshire Stone Limited 
Eastwoods Humber Cement 
Forster’s Glass Co. . 
Gerrard Industries . ; 
Grifiths Hughes Proprietaries 
Hall & Co. ......, 
Hall (L.), Edmonton 
Harper (John) & Co 
Hattersley (Ormskirk) 
Jenson & Nicholson 
Keith Blackman Limited 
London Electric Wire Co 
Vering China Clays 
arcroft Wagons 
owes & Co, . 
Metal Closures . . 
Odhams Press .... 
SXammell Lorries 
gers Limited 
Tunnel Asbestos Cement 
Tweedales & Smalley 
Twyfords Limited 
’nion Cinemas Limited 
irol Limited. . * 
Foundry, &c. 


Totals (£000's) : 
aauary 1 to June 10, 1942 
June 10, 1943, to June 24, 1942 


| 


January 1, 1942, to June 24, 1942 .. 
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Year 


Ended 


May 31 


Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 


Mar. 31 | 


Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 


Dec. 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
April 12 
Dec. 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 


3] 


Dec. 31 


31 
31 


. 30 
- 

31 
. Sl 


28 
<8 


Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 3 

Dec. 31 


Mar 28 
Mar. 3 
Mar. 28 
Mar. 3 
Mar, 31 


Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 


April 15 
April 30 
May l 
Mar. 31 
April 30 
April 30 


Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
April 18 
Dec. 31 
Mar, 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 29 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 31 
Mar. 31 
Dex 3] 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Nov. 30 
April 30 
Mar. 31 
Dec. 
Mar 
Mar 


31 
3l 


No. of ( 
NSN 


N84 


796 


Total 
Profit 


347,090 


60,315 
537,508 
265,393 


68,841 | 


421,445 
220,409 
18,495 
434,012 
61,577 


7,390 
20,308 


| 1,367,185 


31 | 


31 | 


196,222 
643,175 


211,774 | 


37,224 
263,670 


29,485 


121,939 
77,586 
621,131 
198,377 
72,819 


30,795 
21,141 


38,333 
397,620 
102,306 
128,181 


8,287 
55,498 


9,228 
40,464 


37,592 
103,608 
252,944 


950,193 
729,242 


48,495 
21,935 
405,874 
32,172 
56,238 
42,260 


53,032 
43,262 
45,570 
6,960 
104,707 


756,175 | 
145,999 | 


35,058 
122,585 
437,071 

30,097 
141,181 

60,281 

34,815 

94,243 

28,869 

78,674 
166,114 

30,326 

69,258 

81,585 

90,237 
247,856 

89,603 

12,916 

58,102 


47,368 | 
37,267 | 


805,169 
263,177 
22,076 
50,579 
87,149 
36,226 
591,746 
134,953 
183,479 


160,646 
22,783 


183,429 


(a) Excludes £50,000 put to Investment Reserve. 
(t) 15% on Ord. and 10% on Deferred Shares 


COMPANY RESULTS (June 10 to June 24, 1942) 


I 














Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
Deprecia-| Profit for — — ms —— 
tion, etc. after Deb. | Distribu- | 7 _— =. 2 , 
, Ane : Pref. Ord. To Free in | Total Net 
Interest won Div. Div. Rate Reserves Carry | Profit Profit 
! Forward 
i} 
£ £ £ | £ i oe 7 | £ £ i 
10,553 96,635 149,934 10,000 70,200 ; 18 7,167 | + 9,268 309,109 95,648 
30,000 11,531 28,424 on aid aie ‘a + 11,531 100,586 83,192 
64,823 374,803 585,831 || 49,010 215,389 10+ | 100,000 + 10,404 592,264 426,899 
ace 124,098 | 184,509 21,250 90,000 10 10,000 | + 2,848 276,401 115,082 
14,020 29,740 32,090 a 15,274 | 6 | 15,000} — 534 96,886 | 32,812 
179,939 217,581 320,448 45,275 103,586 4 | 50,000 | + 18,720 382,485 | 222,598 
ae 143,262 236,524 || 84,375 | au oat 50,000 | + 8,887 || 222,660 72,660 
Dr. 5,040 | 14,142 || 4,688 ca vr. so | — 9,728 || 41,061 | 20,528 
; 216,222 | 283,348 || 23,500 153,750 | 12} | 46,825 | — 7,853 453,343 219,359 
15,000 46,577 111,535 wis 34,622 4 | ane | + 11,955 76,639 61,639 
: 2,725 24,189 dain 2,725 6,171 1,937 
10,006 | Dr. 8,043 | 380 iid and a? - 8,043 18,356 Dr. 34,708 
- 1,215,706 | 1,452,392 922,162 275,325 4 + 18,219 || 1,366,979 | 1,207,950 
17,338 | 263,408 37,438 sia ei — 20,100 || 259,564 47,823 
343,683 | 478,158 111,951 166,898 9 50,000 | + 14,834 613,177 497,339 
100,323 170,983 31,250 53,125 10 oe + 15,948 190,955 105,793 
5,668 11,526 ~~ 4,805 5 1,500 637 40,774 6,709 
187,412 | 258,491 87,755 | 101,148 , 4 ‘ina 1,491 261,884 186,751 
Dr. 3,528 27,289 4,000 1,922 | 12:3 9,450 12,849 2,277 
’ 20,025 176,836 8,032 62,175 124 50,000 182 124,798 121,498 
20,000 55,351 74,645 cis 45,000 15 10,000 | + 351 83,074 59,780 
és 338,072 658,519 100,401 236,533 324 (v) + 1,138 818,196 500,392 
69,520 67,855 222,949 57,769 7,128 10 oan + 2,958 349,596 63,960 
11,735 10,286 27,048 3,750 3,250 8 + 3,286 53,391 7,400 
1,174 8,266 9,794 8,427 43 161 25,804 8,297 
388 11,74€ 14,966 12,000 6 - 254 16,987 10,020 
36,719 75,046 13,750 12,500 5 + 10,469 96,799 58,862 
293,000 85,120 175,092 40,419 45,000 15 — 299 540,953 109,053 
40,000 61,148 190,996 sa 39,375 15 esa + 21,773 183,690 142,323 
32,400 48,491 109,676 3,569 18,000 15 25,000 1,922 118,424 51,630 
10,000 | Dr. 3,050 11,444 1,246 554 8 4,850 5,321 5,321 
oe 14,075 35,785 4,125 12,500 2% 2,550 49.026 15,905 
1,236 2,020 2,758 2,011 4 ove + 9 5,441 946 
17,471 22,395 6,000 7,500 6 3,000 971 26,863 13,375 
&3,352 120,409 51,975 8 30,000 | + 1,377 418,450 76,376 
; 2,928,349 | 4,541,956 Kas 1,200,000 4 ni + 1728349 || 4,671,227 | 2,375,771 
122,96€ 232,452 246,200 17,500 141,409 7 + 73,543 563,732 168,484 
10,253 34,102 sn 7,812 6t 2,441 14,745 14,745 
140,000 73,305 149,268 68,406) oi ~ 4,899 338,408 Dr. 5,322 
4,300 16,014 33,381 2,750 8,125 | 16} + 5,139 | 32,789 16,692 
ss 42,030 91,556 11,000 13,750 | 124 + 17,280 106,179 40,499 
30,000 117,785 148,933 102,000 15,000 25 785 338,610 115,276 
200,000 139,150 208,127 13,000 120,000 10 6,150 791,842 155,085 
104,247 58,778 101,182 ane 75,000 10 16,222 521,329 83,903 
12,218 30,970 iia 10,312 4 5,000 3,094 48,031 15,085 
4,220 12,173 3,000 1,500 5 280 24,140 4,926 
171,936 383,172 87,000 83,768 ll 1,168 405,365 188,112 
22,753 28,560 15,447 5,143 24 oni + 2,163 37,162 26,953 
43,053 75,341 30,000 12,000 3 900 153 57,080 43,716 
15,346 21,554 can 15,302 | 7 ban 44 42,742 18,235 
= 
; 17,214 34,696 3,750 12,500 25 - 964 109,014 29,396 
10,000 24,645 54,053 13,125 13,125 74 oi — 1,605 56,216 24,830 
ae 20,166 46,053 ae 8,750 12 10,000 | + 1,416 43,705 19,311 
1,600 4,228 7,308 2,500 1,728 2ét on ~— 9,606 2,632 
426 16,556 17,719 2,560 5,846 25 4,000 4,150 78,574 11,464 
ai 578,296 655,350 404,498 175,000 5 os 1,202 | 858,703 720,373 
28,430 48,924 | 74,634 io 30,000 15 20,000 1,076 || 149,512 49,400 
5,635 23,685 49,646 12,500 | 6,000 | 7&5 5,000 | + 185 37,373 24,682 
ss 31,402 52,110 12,500 | 12,630 5 se + 6,272 120,632 | 39,063 
673 270,398 353,502 3,720 163,305 15 75,000 | + 28,373 || 447,009 243,548 
28,498 89,692 owe 26,250 14 ‘ + 2,248 30,732 29,132 
(a) 75,894 110,384 52,800 20,400 6 + 2,694 150,025 | 73,976 
a 43,551 82,827 11,715 21,300 10 aes + 10,536 || 53,053 41,227 
sa 14,339 16,645 sg 12,000 | 6 2,000 | + 339 || 29,526 11,903 
21,036 40,989 59,793 13,125 24,672 15 5,000 1,808 } 96,768 40,826 
1,487 10,097 13,911 a 5,501 15 6,000 1,404 || 28,899 7,511 
eae 74,027 78,631 27,500 45,000 6 on 1,527 55,699 50,845 
33,029 222,260 3,712 23,822 25 5,495 | 142,961 40,344 
10,001 44,033 2,250 | 5,000 10 a + 2,751 || 30,815 | 7,230 
27,476 38,014 3,218 15,000 | 15 9,056 202 |} 71,322 | 26,467 
; 32,315 | 44,992 oe 21,875 | 17% 10,000 440 || 82,014 | 30,205 
10,474 31,392 36,680 17,057 2,870 | 10 10,600 | 865 || 97,794 | 35,987 
os 58,752 | 97,525 |} 11,000 25,000 20 15,000 | + 7,752 || 212,630 | 38,414 
88,553 191,539 |; 30,000 51,305 7k ae + 7,248 |! 98,038 | 96,988 
a Dr. 3,851 |Dr. 25,802 a vl ke Ya — 3,851 | 15,138 | Dr. 2,568 
9,613 7,720 | 11,163 || ons 3,500 7 4,000 | + 220 | 62,311 7,275 
i 13,941 15,069 || 1,750 10,000 20 2,000 | + 191 || 44,027 12,000 
Kon 12,224 | 20,532 | “a 6,250 12} | 5,000 974 35,322 8,472 
80,016 210,878 | 292,513 70,500 84,600 10 | 50,000 | + 5,778 606,229 | 174,765 
11,000 | 16,424 | 31,085 ae 6,048 74 10,000 | 376 206,298 | 7,420 
3,200 425 9,767 2,143 bios ike 142 | — 1,860 || 43,844 1,283 
17,055 11,878 20,836 3,984 7,500 | (s) ati 394 || 55,699 20,912 
87,149 143,973 aaa 67,500 15 20,000 | — 351 65,947 65,947 
a 9,520 49,246 10,458 6 aise 938 22,801 18,701 
60,000 172,482 212,490 aie an tee 150,000 | + 22,482 284,114 | Dr. 418 
+“ 14,783 | 58,088 8,750 7,500 | 10 x — 1,467 175,364 | 15,357 
7,234 62,066 100,158 a 40,000 40 20,000 | + 2,066 178,912 30,742 
2,819 78,40 131,783 17,049 50,428 8,422 | + 2,502 165,243 85,024 
eS 10368 16,338 2,824 4,632 887 + 2,025 21,368 | 10,120 
14,492 88,769 148,121 19,873 55,060 9,309 | + 4,527 186,611 | 95,144 


(p) 6 months’ dividend to Marc h 31, 1935, on 5$% Preference. 
v) £198,050 has been transferred to Preference Share Redemption Fund. 





(s) 5% on Ord. 
+ Free of Income Tax. 





Ord. 
Div. 


Dw 


“So 


7 
Nil 
163 
12% 
25 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND. CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at ort notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on a, _ ication. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Execuvorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London {em LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837 LIMITED 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... ... ... . £12,000,000 
Paid-up a aa “eek 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 0 
£12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the 
purpose of the bank being wound up) 


Reserve Fund . es 
Special Currency Reserve... .. v+ «ee £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 


Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
‘Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


Paid-up Capital in - sei is ale wi --»  £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund _... oe on baw an oe — a 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve = a 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under. the ‘Charter ~_ 4,500,000 


£13,500,000 
Court of Directors: 
F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
F. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 
F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.O. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in 
all parts of the world. Deposits received at interest for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


D. 
J. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL -~ - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ct £3,000,000 


London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ae on soe £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... ne one eee £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,256,217 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th Feb. 1942 . --»  £50,593,844 


Head Office: THE ‘MOUND, EDINBURGH 


262 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 


London Offices : 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W, 


OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


ieconeaaad | in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley cee W.1, 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 


Subscribed Capital . ove eee +» 5,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ° coe ° 

Further Liability of Proprietors nas 

Reserve Fund “ pis aie 

Special Currency Reserve ... 


Chief Office in deepens 


Collins Street, Melbourne 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 


with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED  - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 


THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid Up Capital ... wie a a “ $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund ad nos we wn one $24,000,000 
Total Assets over an we use ots $350,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfow 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and 
United States at Boston and New York. 

Address enquiries to 

London Branch: 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Mactreop, Manager. 


acl eenssercisonasonaieipaiecedicapnpoceeerenseantignnenectaan 
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